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The handwriting on the wall —as May Lau hits a dollar in Chicago and the whole dommodity line swings up. 
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NEW THRILLS ON OLD TRAILS! 


NeW pioneers are riding America’s 


historic trails —the sleek, shining 
“personality” trains of the Budd-built 
Stainless Fleet. Everywhere, they 
attract new railroad travelers, intro- 
duce new triumphs of speed and com- 
fort and luxury. 

Many are Sleeper-Coach trains for 
day or night luxury travel at day-coach 
fares. Others are top-fare trains with 
superb new sleeping-car comforts. 

Every car of the Stainless Fleet in- 
corporates important new engineering 


developments for a smoother, quieter, 


® Photographed above—the Santa Fe "Super Chief," 3974 hours between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The magnificent “Super Chief” is 
the supreme development of crack 
extra-fare travel. For sheer beauty 
and comfort, its Observation, Cock- 
tail Lounge and Dining Cars are 


masterpieces. Sleeping Cars offer 
six types of accommodations. The 
“Super Chief” features perfect ser- 
vice by porters, stewardesses and 
crew—and all the Budd engineer- 


more comfortable ride. And all are 
built by Budd to the highest safety and 
strength standards, fabricated through- 
out of stainless steel by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD® system. 

Progressive railroads have proved 
that these truly light-weight trains are 
money-makers. They cost less to run 
and maintain. And they increase pas- 
senger traffic (most travel full con- 
sistently ) — for they have the lure that 
gets people to go by train instead of by 
other means. Edward G. Budd Manu- 


facturing Company, Philadelphia. 
*® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ing developments for quiet, for com- 
fort, for convenience. 
“Super Chief” is something to be 
long remembered—the thrill of the 


last word in modern luxury travel. 


The Stainless Flea 


Chicagoan + EI Capitans * Golden Gates * 
Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super Chief 
¢ Tulsan of the Santa Fe 

Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 

Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & Maine 
Maine ‘Central 

Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr * 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * Sam 
Houston Zephyr * Silver Streak Zephyr * Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 

Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Iilinois 

South Wind of the Pennsy/lvania 

Crusader of the Reading 

Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago-Peoria 
Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seoboord 
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A trip on the 


“New = Goodrich Truck 
FIRST IN VALUEP’’ 


25% More Mileage in this Year's Truck Tire at No Extra Cost 


@ First in value! First in performance! That's 
the word that comes from users of the new 
Speedliner Silvertown. It’s a tire built on a 
new principle—developed in B. F. Goodrich 
laboratories, proved on the highways. So 
good is this tire that on one operation after 
another it is turning in 25% more mileage 
than even our own great 1940 Silvertown! 


Here is the only truck tire in the world 
that brings you these four great mileage- 
boosters... 


1. New type Load-Shield construction which 
eliminates floating breakers . . . puts break- 
ers between plies in a reinforced tread 
foundation. 


2. A special outer ply of B. F. Goodrich- 
discovered Tyton Rubber...a protective ply 


that distributes stresses and strains, reduces 
heat, provides firm anchorage for the tread. 


3. A real truck tire tread—thicker, heavier, 
deeper-cut, flatter, with a wealth of extra 
rubber scientifically placed to give you 
the most in extra wear. 


4. Compounds in tread and body for- 
tified with Duramin, the amazing 
B. F.Goodrich chemical discovery 
which fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. 


You can save money on every 
haul with this 25%-more- 
mileage tire because it sells 
at regular prices. Put it on ¢ 
your truck and you'llagree , 
it’s First in Value. 


When You Buy New Trucks Ask for B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 


is new 
s thou 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


“= Goodrich. <, lie Silvertowns 
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Mechanical Rubber 
Goods... dependable, long-lived prod- 
ucts of specialized manufacture ... 
have proved their capacity for maxi- 
mum serviceability in leading in- 
dustrial plants the nation over. As a 
closely organized group, functioning 
with the most extensive factory co- 
operation — Republic Distributors 
have successfully demonstrated their 
unique preparedness for prompt and 
efficient service. This quality and 
availability of Republic Belting and 
Hose is an extremely important, two- 
fold qualification in serving industry 
today... an assurance to industry of 
getting the type of equipment they 
want when they want it. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUB- 
BER AND TIRE CORPORATION, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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| ‘Look at him now, Doctor 


12» You were ri ght to 
suggest a specialist id 


he General Practitioner has his place 

in medicine—and an indispensable one 
it is. But be cannot 4:2 all things to all 
patients. When a specific condition develops, 
he advises a specialist. 


For Transport Counsel 
See Your Railroad Agent First 


The Railroads of America are the “general 
practitioners” of transportation. And every 
shipper knows what a magnificent job they 
are doing—rendering the world’s safest, 
thriftiest, most dependable freight service. 


Ordinary shipping needs are adequately cov- 
ered by the railroads’ own rolling stock. But 
for extra-ordinary requirements — perishables, 


= 


bulk liquids, hard-to-handle products, abnor- 
mal car quantities—the railroads say: “Go 
to General American”. 


We supply cars built for specialized purposes 
—tank, refrigerator, milk, stock and refri- 
gerator express. Our customers are the rail- 
roads themselves, and private shippers. To 
both, use of the immense General American 
car fleet develops notable savings. 


Co-Partners in Serving You and U. S. 


Thanks to its railroads, America is ready for 
its greatest emergency — national defense. 
General American is ready too, supplement- 
ing the basic rail functions with intimate 
knowledge of specialized freight problems. 


- 
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GENERA LA M ERICAN iii CORP 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Supplementing and augmenting railroad service by building all types of freight cars... by supplying cars for 


transporting specialized commodities . . 
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. by operating the world’s largest bulk liquid terminal system. 


THE NATION'S 
COMMAND TO 
PRODUCTION 


... Standard Conveyors 
are “First Line” Equipment 
for Production Speed-Up 


In every plant there are 
production operations which 
can be “‘conveyorized”’ 
with substantial savings 
of time, space and costs. 
Handling incoming mate- 
rial— work in process — 
moving finished products 
to shipping or storage — 
at any one or all of these 
points Standard Conveyors 
can substantially step up 
production. Have a Stand- 
ard Engineer call and 
make recommendations. 


— Send for Bulletin BW-5 ‘‘Con- 

veyors by Standard,”” showing 

what ‘‘Standard’’ has done for 
other manufacturers. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Service in all Principal Cities 


“THE STANDARD 


Sik land “vs 


CONVEYORS 
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GOING UP—AND UP 


Dollar wheat in Chicago inspires the caption “handwriting on th 

for this week's cover, and it’s handwriting with bread-and-butter ; 

tions for everybody. Despite all talk of controls, a comparable upsu 
occurred along the whole commodity front. How far that surge has 

shown in a series of charts, page 17, and a detailed analysis of w! 
happened to nine outstanding commodities, page 18. Between sup; 
demand on the one hand and government priorities on the other, pl 
ing agents now live—page 16—in something resembling a cont 
nightmare. Increasingly, the question confronting industry is, “W | 
we going to use for raw material?” 


INVENTORY 


What's behind the pause in the war? Did London ask Roosevelt t 
postpone his big speech? Why schedule it now for May 27? On the ex 
of a possibly momentous occasion and almost exactly a year after the 
President made his first call to Congress for $896,000,000 for a detense 
program, where do we stand? How many planes, tanks, guns, and ship 
have we built? How big is our Army? How does labor feel about workin 
‘round the clock? How does America feel about war?—page 15. 


| WHERE WE STAND ON PLANES 


Britain wants planes—and our production of military planes is now 
running ahead of schedule. Britain wants bombers—and our big-scak 
production of bombers won't come until next year and the vear atter 
The newspapers have given an overdose of drama to this aviation progr: 
in which so many industries are participants. The real facts that vo 
want—and they're dramatic enough—are on page 20. 


INDUSTRY'S OWN ANSWER 


One man came with samples in a cigar box; a flour miller wanted to d 
some airplane welding. That's the way prime contractors and subcontract 
ors dealt with each other at last week's “Defense Production Clin 
in Buffalo, N. Y. (page 14). That's the way industry can answer gover 
ment’s demand for a wider participation in defense. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR LABOR 


Clothing workers make headlines, but not with strikes: In Los Angeles 
a local of the I.L.G.W.U. has put its own efficiency expert in a plant 
on the assumption that production savings might net wage boosts (page 
50). In Philadelphia, the better-paid Amalgamated Clothing Worker: 
are sharing their wage increase with lower-paid members who also got 

wage boost but bear the brunt of a rising cost of living (page 53). 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin New Products 
Figures of the Week Labor & Management 
The Outlook Finance 
Marketing Business Abroad 
Regional Income Indexes... . eee eee 
Regional Market Outlook ... The Trading Post 
Production The Trend 
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AMERICA NEVER HAD 
SUCH GOOD GASOLINES 


Steady rise in gasoline quality makes possible 
better commercial transportation at lower cost 


pe gallon of gasoline petroleum refiners offer 
today is no bigger than it was five years ago. 
But it is a lot better—and this improvement in 
quality can be converted into better operation 
and dollars-and-cents savings. 


Look at the chart at the right. It shows how 
refiners, through the use of new refining methods 
and antiknock fluids, have steadily raised the 
antiknock quality (octane number) of regular 
gasoline. This has made more and more power 
available from each gallon. But this extra avail- 
able power is of greatest value only when the 
user’s equipment is able to take full advantage 
of it. 

By using today’s better gasoline in modern 
high compression engines, or in older engines 
which have been altered to fully utilize modern 
gasoline, many progressive operators have been 
able to reduce their costs per ton-mile or pas- 
senger-mile. In addition to gains in fuel mileage, 
there are often considerable gains in operating 
speed, schedule times and payloads. 


Today when industry finds it necessary to move 
men and materials faster and more efficiently 
than ever before, Ethyl engineers are doubling 
their efforts to assist fleet owners. First, by work- 
ing with commercial operators to help them 


realize in practical operation the progress made 
in the laboratory and on the proving ground. 
Second, by working with the automotive and 
petroleum industries in the development of even 
better fuels and engines for the future. 


For information as to how Ethyl engineers can 
help you take advantage of better gasolines, 
write to Fleet Division, Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


TREND IN ANTIKNOCK VALUE OF 
REGULAR GASOLINES SOLD IN 
|__ THE UNITED STATES, 1936-194) 


| 
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THIS UPWARD TREND of gasoline antiknock quality can help bring 
transportation costs down. Each improvement offers commercial 
operators an opportunity for better and more economical operation. 


Better and more economical transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 
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excess 
stone’ 


pillars 


“Fire Department, quick!” 


Tu ERE’S nothing like a fire in 


the night to drive home your reliance 


on the telephone. Instinctively, 
you turn to it to give the alarm; 
and you know that no alarm is 
faster or more sure. 

One of the many things that helps 
the telephone deserve its reputation 
for full-time reliability is the Exide 
storage battery. For nearly fifty 
years leading telephone companies 
have relied on Exide Batteries to 
help them carry voices over wires. 

Not only telephone companies, 


however, but railroads, air lines, 
police departments, hospitals, coal 
and ore mines, shipping lines, large 
operators of trucks and buses and 
various branches of the Army and 
Navy—all know from long experi- 
ence that they can entrust essential 
services to Exide Batteries. And 
millions of car owners put car-start- 
ing up to Exide, in all seasons of 
the year. 

In fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 
application of storage batteries to 


practically every business. A wealth at 
of important facts, bearing on the sat 

a 
sary t¢ 
norma 
or not, 


problems of each industry, is avail- 
able to executives on request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia... The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Tax Program under Fire 


‘the White House-directed attack by 
Henderson and Eccles on the Treasury's 
original tax program is forcing complete 
reorientation of Treasury defense tax 

licy. The shift is toward heavier taxa- 
tion of excess profits and durable con- 
sumers’ goods and away from the 
“people’s little luxuries” and individual 
incomes. Only on the last point—indi- 
vidual incomes, on which Henderson 
disagreed with Eccles—is the Treasury 
holding out for its original proposals, 
but modification of its steep middle- 
income surtax proposals is expected. 


Keystone and Pillar 


There was sharp disagreement even 
within the Treasury over the ‘“‘politically 
practical” proposals originally submitted 
to the Ways and Means Committee by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury John 
L. Sullivan, particularly as to distribu- 
tion of the tax load over incomes, cor- 
porations, and commodities. 

New Deal tax policy holds that the 
excess-profits tax should be the “key- 
stone” (Eccles) and ‘“‘one of the main 
pillars” (Henderson) of the tax program 
—in war or peace. Congress is expected 
to find the revamped program some- 
what more palatable, but in any case 
the Administration is now expected to 
present the united front conspicuously 
absent to date. 


New Dealers Win Out 


Sponsorship by the Treasury of the 
plan to tax ey all profits above 
a percent of invested capital determined 
by the pre-war (1936-39) profit rate is 
a victory for New Deal extremists. 

A similar but less drastic plan was 
rejected by Congress last year, and top 
Treasury officials had assured the Ways 
and Means Committee that the plan 
would not be revived this year. Defense 
“morale” makes it, however, more neces- 
sary than ever to tax away all “ab- 
normal” profits, whether defense profits 
or not, according to the New Deal view. 
@ How Tax Plan Works—A corporation 
which earned between 4% and 10% on 
invested capital during the base period 
1936-39 would be granted a credit rate 
of the same percentage, free of excess- 
profits taxes. On the net income be- 
tween the credit rate and 15% of in- 
vested capital, a corporation would pay 
an excess-profits tax of 33%; on the 
next 15% a tax of 52%; and on every- 
thing above that 65%. Corporations 
earning less than 4% in the base period 
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would be required to pay only a flat 
10% tax on profits above their earning 
rate in the base period up to 4%. Cor- 
porations earning more than 10% in the 
base period would be granted a maxi- 
mum credit of 10%. New capital bring- 
ing total invested capital up to $500,000 
would also be allowed a profit rate of 
10%, but additions to capital above 
$500,000 would be allowed only 8%. 


Will Congress Take It? 


The Treasury is not convinced that 
pes ype sentiment for taking the 
profits out of war extends to such over- 
all limitation of profits and expects that 
it may be forced back to its original 
position—that of merely reducing credits 
allowed by the present excess-profits law, 
now 8% of invested capital or, alter- 
natively, 95% of average pre-war earn- 
ings. 

New Deal master-minds, however, 
are confident that congressional opposi- 
tion starts out with three strikes against 
it: (1) Senator Harrison who engineered 
the compromise that defeated last year’s 
attempt to put over such a bill is in the 
hospital and is not expected back for 
the rest of the session. (2) Some con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
who supported Harrison will now sup- 
port anything labeled, “Defense—Ur- 
gent!’ (3) The President has let it be 
known he is squarely behind the bill. 


For Home Defense 


Anti-climax to a week of wild rumors 

is the creation by Roosevelt of an Office 
of Civilian Defense under the direction 
of Mayor La Guardia. The build-up 
flopped sadly because of persistent re- 
ports that a vastly more momentous 
action by the President was imminent. 
Whatever the letdown, it isn’t likely 
to take any of the effectiveness away 
from the long-range purpose of the 
plan which seeks by mobilizing civil- 
ians for volunteer tasks to raise the 
pitch of popular sentiment to a degree 
where the public would take our entry 
into the war without dismay. 
@ Reward—La Guardia will start the 
ball rolling, but he wants a cabinet job 
and his consent to serve as director of 
OCD is practical assurance that he’ll 
get it sooner or later. 


Defense Reorganization 


Various paper plans to reorganize the 
defense set-up so as to ease the bottle- 
neck in the White House are in the 
works. Meanwhile, to aid him in keep- 


ing tab on all phases of the defense 
program, the President has detailed 
Isador Lubin from OPM to act as a 
funnel for all information now reaching 
him in bits from numerous agencies 
Lubin’s job is to prepare day-to-day 
reports so that the President can see 
at a glance what needs straightening 
out. It’s a natural for the hard-work 
ing head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

@ More Critical—That White House 
bottleneck is certain to become more 
rather than less of a bottleneck, for in 
immediate prospect is a presidential 
1equest to Congress for more billions to 
finance expansion of industrial output, 
including the multiplied bomber pro 
gram. Object is to force all-out efforts 
by increasing the sheer weight of re 
quirements. 


Aluminum Expansion 


Insatiable demand for aluminum and 
magnesium has skyrocketed estimates 
of needed capacity to at least 1,600,- 
000,000 Ib. of the former and 150,000,- 
000 Ib. of the latter. This means an 
addition of 500,000,000 Ib. to present 
and scheduled capacity of aluminum 
and of 75,000,000 lb. in the case of 
magnesium. Plans recognize that the 
government will have to finance all of 
this expansion. 

Reynolds Metals Co., with 100,000,- 

000 Ib. of plant already built or build- 
ing, volunteered this week to take on 
the running of 200,000,000 Ib. more 
of government plant. RFC and OPM 
are looking to Aicoa to operate another 
chunk, and Bohn and perhaps other 
aluminum fabricators will be cut in on 
production of primary metal. The pro- 
jected 500,000,000-Ib. boost is in addi- 
tion to RFC’s deal with Canada this 
week for 340,000,000 Ib. at 184¢, a 
14¢ premium over the current domestic 
price. 
@ Captive Output—Maiden production 
of virgin aluminum from Reynolds’ 
Lister (Ala.) plant puts no heat on the 
domestic price as the entire output is 
going into Reynolds’ own fabricating 
operations. Walter L. Rice, former De- 
partment of Justice lawyer in charge of 
prosecuting the government's antitrust 
case against the Aluminum Co. of 
America, has been offered a Reynolds 
vice-presidency. 


Good Housekeeping Order 


End of this week, the Federal Trade 
Commission climaxed its 21-month-old 
case against Good Housekeeping by 
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announcing a _ cease-and-desist order 
that limits—but not too seriously—the 
magazine’s use of seals of approval 
which it awards to certain advertised 
products. No case has ever excited 
the advertising fraternity more. Through 
the long hearings, it sometimes seemed 
that FTC was out to ban all seals 
of approval. Later, perhaps because of 
the death of the FTC attorney on the 
case, James L. Fort, there were rumors 
that the commission would write a 
completely innocuous order. ‘The actual 
order is between the two extremes. 

Main provision has to do with the 
connotation of the Good Housekeep- 
ing seals. FTC says that, in the past, 
the terms of the guaranty have been 
limited to a mere warranty of physical 
construction and chemical composi- 
tion, but the customers have been led 
to believe that Good Housekeeping 
guaranteed that products would per- 
form the services which advertisers 
claimed—rather wonderful _ services, 
thought the commission, in the case 
of some products. In the future, Good 
Housekeeping must “clearly, conspicu- 
ously and explicitly” state the limita- 
tions on its guaranty, or be prepared 
to take the consequences if products 
bearing its seals fail to live up to their 
advertised claims. Nothing in the or- 
der prohibits the use of the word 
“recommended” on a seal bearing no 
guaranty—provided that it doesn’t look 
too much like one that does carry a 
guaranty. 


Crackdown on Cotton Yarn 


Congress no sooner passed the bill to 
push up the price of cotton by means 
of 85%-of-parity loans than Leon Hen- 
derson announced plans to force a sharp 
cut m prices of combed cotton yarns. 
He demanded a reduction of about 25% 
from going quotations. 

Imposition of a price ceiling was not 
unexpected, because Henderson had 
called the industry onto the carpet 
earlier. But earlier price-fixing edicts on 
other products have either frozen exist- 
ing quotations or have forced only 
modest reductions. This time Hender- 
son predicated his crackdown on the 
theory that prices had been run up spec- 
ulatively, that they would have to be 
cut back in spite of the boom in raw 
cotton. 

And he warned industry against 
thinking it could run up prices in the 
hope of winning acceptance of quota- 
tions just because they were in effect. 


Henderson-Jackson Deal 


While Price Administrator Hender- 
son is confident of his ability to move 
against individuals responsible for price 
boosting, he says there’s a lot of group 
shenanigans going on in which inyesti- 
gation by the Department of Justice, 


looking to prosecution for conspiracies 
to rig prices, will be helpful. Hence, 
Henderson and Attorney Sunaed Jack- 
son have set up, with Roosevelt's 
ape: a working agreement to bring 
antitrust laws imto play to strike 
down private price-fixing activities. 
Priority will be given by the Justice 
Department to any cases reported by 
the head of OPACS. To prevent pos- 
sible interference with Henderson’s 
Serie ne pr program the Justice 
epartment will, on the other hand, 
seek his advice before starting anti- 
trust actions on its own initiative, and 
Henderson will submit to the Justice 
Department proposed price-control plans 
for advice or information as to their ef- 
fect on any pending or contemplated 
antitrust proceedings. 


For More Pipelines 


Threats of an oil shortage on the 
Eastérn seaboard due to diversion of 
tankers to British uses caused Roosevelt 
to urge speedy legislation giving pipe- 
lines authority to condemn rights of way 
and offering financial aid to new con- 
struction if needed. Significantly, the 
measure also authorizes government- 
owned pipelines. Nothing is said about 
— relief from antitrust prosecu- 
tion where major oil companies coop- 
erate in construction and use nor about 
pending court and legislative attempts 
to divorce pipeline ownership from 
major companies. 

New pipe lines could be built much 

cheaper and quicker and with less steel 
than equivalent tanker capacity, but 
could scarcely meet the tanker rate to 
the seaboard in normal times. 
e@ Meantime — Negotiations for settle- 
ment of the government suit against 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
22 major companies are bogging down. 
Both sides are talking tough. 


Kaiser Steel Snagged 


Officially, Henry J. Kaiser's plan to 
establish a new Pacific Coast steel in- 
dustry (BW—May3’41,p24) is _ still 
“open,” but it looks shut unless 
Kaiser's New Deal friends can put in a 
good lick for him at the White House. 
The scheme is “too vague” for Jesse 
Jones to lay his money on and Knudsen 
prefers expansion of existing plant. Due 
shortly, another report by Gano Dunn 
probably will bring the existing-plant 
picture into sharper focus. Knudsen 
describes the situation in strip steel as 
“comfortable,” intimating that some 
stripping capacity will be converted to 
plates. 

Steel is making trouble for Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. No change in 
basic maximum ceiling prices is in sight 
till late summer, if then, but Henderson 
admits that almost continuous minor 
adjustments will be necessary in order to 


keep supplies directed into the ght 
channels. 7 


Rail Unions’ Demands 


Demands being framed by 1a. oad 
brotherhoods for more pay will net | ex, 
at the very least what they got in \ug- 
ust, 1937, when wages were uppe: +4¢ 
a day, about 74%. The unions’ pro. 
posal of a 30% boost is just horse: rad. 
ing, but rail executives realize that they 
will have to give in the face of the 1 cent 
10¢-an-hour wage increase in the tee] 
industry. Management will try to tic the 
boost to a definite time limit. E ngircers 
and firemen are likely to win specia! up- 
ward adjustments and employment of 
additional men on diesels. , 


Filed But Not Forgotten 


Your 1940 income tax has been filed. 
but has it been forgotten? Perhaps not, 
if your gross income was more than 
$5,000. The Internal Revenue Bureay 
is hiring hundreds of new field em- 
ployees to check more closely on a 
larger number of returns. 

If a business man claims a $1,000 de- 
duction for business expenses, he’s 
going to have to prove that his com- 
pany didn’t reimburse him for it. And 
if he can’t, the government will nick 
him for the tax. In the days when 
Uncle Sam wasn’t so hard up, the de- 
ductions were rarely questioned on 
small incomes. 


A 


The Navy Building is having its in- 
sides painted—by employees of the 
Public Buildings Administration at 62¢ 
an hour, by Washington Navy Yard em 
ployees at ‘$75 a week, and by a priv. ate 
contractor who pays his employees $1.7 
an hour. . . . The Federal Trade oe, 
mission has been requested by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board to quit putting out 
corporation financial statistics, as too 
much duplication of SEC’s work, ex- 
cept when useful to OPM and OPACS 

,. House Ways and Means commit 
teemen who have been yelling economy 
voted 17 to 6 for 85% parity loans on 
the floor roll call, including Rep 
Jenkins of Ohio, who wrote that letter 
to Secretary Morgenthau. And now the 
President has trapped Congress by pro- 
posing a cut in the relief budget. 
Look for extension of OPM’s control 
over zinc, either in the form of an in- 
creased reserve pool, or mandatory 1n- 
dustry-wide control. At OPM’s request. 
producers have already cut galvanizing 
capacity 20%, and rising military brass 
requirements will force more drastic 
curtailment of civilian supply. . . . Army 
and Navy objections probably will sty- 
mie congressional approval of FCC's 
proposal for merger of Postal and West- 
ern Union. 
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To assist manufacturers and en- 

gineers in finding practical solu- 

tions to problems involving the selection, treat- 

ment, fabrication and use of alloys containing 

Nickel, The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

have compiled essential facts based on years of 

research and field studies. These facts are con- 
densed into convenient printed form. 

Also available for consultation is a staff of ex- 

perienced engineers—men who have cooperated 


DRAW ON THIS STORE 
OF USER EXPERIENCE 
TO SPEED DEFENSE 


for years with producers and manufacturers—help- 
ing to work out solutions for a wide range of 
metallurgical problems. 

Now—when minutes and materials are so vital 
to defense efforts—make full use of this service. 
Send for a check list of helpful publications, or 
submit your specific problem to: 


NICKEL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ntw'vors. x. v 
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The application of Fairbanks Scales to weighing 
problems is vastly extended by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic printing devices, limit 
switches, and other electric control mechanisms. 


DISCOVERED! 


@ The bigger they are, the easier to 
catch. It’s the small causes of repeated 
losses which are hard to discover. 

Inaccurate weighing often causes 
only a negligible loss each time. But 
the total by the year can be of stag- 
gering importance. 

Experienced Fairbanks Scale men 
quickly find the causes of inventory 
losses due to inaccurate or careless 
weighing. They can prescribe weigh- 
ing methods which are faster than 
your present ones. They can plan for 
weighing to be done while materials 


are actually moving. They can pro- 
vide scales which count small parts, 
and scales which give printed rec- 
ords, or scales which automatically 
weigh and disburse pre-set amounts. 
Fairbanks Scale men can indicate 
many new and unusual uses of scales 
to save money for your plant. 

For full information on these and 
other Fairbanks Scales, address Dept. 
E17, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


7 ‘ —t 
Wiles, 
Qua 
DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS -IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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THE INDEX (see chart below) . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... . 

Automobile Production 

Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
on ns oo nnd seduueegedesecceress 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . . 

Money im Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding ) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ip 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). . 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 22... 2.0... eee ee eee eens 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..................22cceceeees 
a as 6d 5 6 i von vevecdbabetesbseecesiionse 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2.6... ce eee eee eee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................00cceeeeeees 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...................005: 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 

U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)........ . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended May 17th. + Revised. 


99.9 
127,255 
$14,125 

2,800 
3,784 
1,558 


86 

53 
$5,127 
$9,155 
+13% 
286 


87.24 
196.5 
139.3 
142.9 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.042¢ 
$0.92 
3.37¢ 
12.7l¢ 
24.38¢ 


74.9 
4.32% 
1.93% 
0.44% 
1.00% 

4-8 % 


23,846 
27,742 
5,604 
888 
14,089 
3,700 
5,690 
2,239 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest 
Week 
*143.5 


ne 
142.5 


99.2 
132,380 
$16,406 

2,792 
3,756 
867 


87 

45 
$5,310 
$9,151 

t $15% 
248 


86.82 
193.0 
+138.1 
139.8 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.029¢ 
$0.91 
3.41¢ 
12.31¢ 
24.65¢ 


75.6 
4.31% 
1.92% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


23,616 
27,601 
5,568 
886 
14,021 
3,688 
5,710 
2,229 


Month 
Ago 


9 
137.7 


96.0 
99,945 
$15,898 
2,702 
3,753 
200 


85 

28 
$5,387 
$8,989 
+41% 
267 


84.96 
185.9 
134.9 
135.3 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.025¢ 
$0.88 
3.37¢ 
11.07¢ 
22.90¢ 


74.7 
4.34% 
1.97% 
0.55% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


23,577 
27,163 
5,530 
934 
13,494 
3,798 
6,264 
2,286 


0.32% 
1.00% 
4-1% 


21,818 
24,871 
4,895 
908 
12,180 
3,605 
6,795 
2,326 


6,300 
2,518 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Why are Oscar's 


BECAUSE THEY’RE RUSHED TO HIM 
WITH THE HELP OF THE TELETYPE 


In getting perishable foods from grower to grocer, 
speedy communication is of prime importance. 
That's why many packers, brokers and shippers 
depend on the teletypewriter. 

Businesses of every kind depend on Bell System 
Teletypewriter Service (typing by wire) .. 
unify scattered units... flash orders accurately 


BELL SYSTEM 


TELETYPEWRITER 


oranges fresh? 


between office and factory... exchange bids and 
offers in typewritten form . . 


at distant points. 


. to step-up efhiciency 


Perhaps the speed and typewritten accuracy of 
this modern communication method are proving 
profitable in your business. Perhaps, too, by more 
strategic use or added installation they can be 
made to prove even more profitable. Surely, it’s 
worth investigating. Why not call a Bell System 
representative through your local 
telephone office pa talk it over? 


SERVICE 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Inventories—the Big Worry 


Mounting costs of raw materials and uncertainty over 
Henderson’s price control program makes replacement of stocks 
an increasingly critical factor in business profits and policies. 


| he rise in the general price level has 
now attained sufficient momentum and 
magnitude to become a critical factor 
in current and future business decisions. 
Rubber, hog, cotton, wheat, hides, and 
numerous other non-price-fixed raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products have 
advanced sharply during the last few 
weeks (charts, page 17). Even living 
costs, which usually are tardy in re- 
sponding to rises in commodity markets, 
have been going up, thus offering fur- 
ther evidence that the inflation is 
broadening out. 


Cost of Living Spurts 


In the six months from June to De- 
cember, 1940, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Index of the Cost of Living rose 
only two-tenths of a point. But since 
then, the rate of gain has been accelerat- 
ing. From March to April, as the follow- 
ing table shows, this normally slow-mov- 
ing index advanced a full point: 


Cost of 


Month Living 


The rise in sensitive commodities has 
been much more pronounced. In the 
last three months, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of 28 commodities 
climbed nearly 20%, or just about the 
same, percentagewise, as during the 18 
months from the outbreak of the war 
to the middle of February. 


Watch the Signals 


Since the start of the war, of course, 
commodity prices have had their rallies. 
But they’ve been short-lived; it has only 
been during the last three or four 
months that business men _ generally 
have had any confidence in the price 
structure. As recently as last month, 
prices dropped precipitately when Ger- 
many invaded Greece and Yugoslavia, 
and Business Week felt constrained to 
teiterate a suggestion of February that 
“a break in commodities should be 
utilized for shrewd buying, not selling” 
(BW—Apr.12’41,p13;  Feb.15’41,p13). 

During 1940, purchasing agents 
hesitated to expand commitments, fear- 
ing that a sudden peace would send 
markets tobogganing. Then this year, as 
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the national defense program took hold 
and as priorities and delayed deliveries 
started to cause operating problems, a 
change in attitude took place. And 
markets have accordingly responded all 
along the line. 


Paper Profit, Cash Loss 

To date, inventory replacement has 
been only a minor problem; but it will 
become increasingly important as time 
goes on. No longer are manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers worried about 
being overstocked. Instead, they are try- 
ing to dovetail their purchasing-and-sales 
programs so as to have a constant basic 
stock of supplies on hand. What’s the 
use of selling goods at a seeming profit 
above original cost, when the cost of 


replacement will be higher than the 
sales price? You have a paper profit, but 
an out-of-pocket loss. This will have its 
effect on the manner of doing business. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers will not 
be over-anxious to dispose of their 
stocks. And even retailers may begin to 
think twice before they have mark- 
down sales. 


Price Control Problems 


The objective of business men will 
not be primarily to sell a large volume 
of goods, but rather to maintain inven- 
tories at a stable level. In other words, 
inventories will control sales, rather than 
sales controlling inventories. This is al 
ready evident in automobiles. Knowing 
that they are apt to have a hard time 
getting new cars, dealers are pretty in 
dependent these days about what kind 
of used-car they take as a trade-in. ‘They 
want to be sure it’s one they can sell 

This type of seller's market makes the 
job of controlling prices just that much 
more difficult. OPACS Director Hen 
derson can decree a price ceiling for 
a particular product, but he cannot 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND PRICES 


(Jan., 1931 = 100) 


Department Store Prices 
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For nearly a year, the sales volume 
of department stores has been rising 
sharply. Prices, on the other hand, 
have advanced only modestly. This is 
in direct contrast to 1937, when sales 
remained more or less steady—on a 
plateau—while prices increased rap- 
idly. The explanation is that in the 
spring of "37 “inflation” was in the 
air; merchants hurriedly built up in- 
ventories and consumers rushed to 


buy. The subsequent fall-off in sales 
and prices indicates how ill-timed the 
buying sprees were. This time, remem- 
bering °37, merchants have purchased 
inventories cautiously, and have gone 
easy in marking up prices. From now 
on, despite Washington, the rise in de- 
partment-store prices is likely to gain 
in steepness and momentum; mer- 
chants and ultimate consumers are 


stocking up (BW —May17’41,p13). 
13 


icadily force manufacturers or whole- 
salers to sell if they are not satisfied 
that they can replace their stocks at a 
price that will yield a profit. Policing 
warchouses and inventories is a_ lot 
harder than policing a price structure, 
and setting prices too low produces an 
artificial scarcity. 

Thus, the whole price-control policy 
of the Administration is a source of un- 
certainty; the business man has no 
choice except to buy what he can when 
he can to protect himself against fur- 
ther price rises. And this only aggra- 
vates the job Henderson is up against, 
by advancing prices some more. 

Ihe over-all effect ts further to 
squeeze profits. Wages and taxes are 
going up along with raw-material costs. 
And Washington, by keeping a restrain- 
ing hand on the price structure, makes 
it difhcult for the business man to re- 
place—at a profit—what he sells. We've 
heard of buyers’ strikes before. Unless 
the price-inventory situation 1s ironed 
out we may hear talk of something com- 
paratively new—something resembling a 
sellers’ strike. 


Production Clinic 


Prime contractors and po- 
tential subcontractors brought 
together in Buffalo at first big 


conference of its kind. 


lime: ‘Thursday, May 15. 

Place: Buffalo, N. Y., in the ballroom 
of Hotel Buffalo. 

Event: The first large-scale ““Defense 
Production Clinic’”’—to bring together 
manufacturers now handling defense or- 
ders and other manufacturers who may 
assist in handling such orders on a sub- 
contract basis. Back of the event were 
two weeks of hard planning by the spon- 
soring organizations: New York State 
Division of Commerce; Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Buffalo and Erie 
County Councils of National Defense. 
@ Among Those Present—Ranged around 
the ballroom were a dozen large round 
tables, each in charge of two or more ex- 
ecutives and engineers from a dozen 
prime contractors in a variety of fields: 
Bell Aircraft, Buffalo Arms, Buffalo Bolt, 
Buffalo Forge, Chisholm-Moore Hoist, 
Curtiss Aeroplane, General Electric, 
R. Hoe, Lake Erie Engineering, Otis 
Elevator, Sperry Gyroscope, and Ster- 
ling Engine. 

In the ballroom’s balcony above the 
contractors’ tables were similar tables in 
charge of representatives of ten govern- 
mental agencies concerned with defense 
production, ready to enlighten and assist 
all comers: Office of Production Man- 
agement, Army Ordnance Department, 
lederal Reserve System, N. Y. State 
Department of Labor, N. Y. State 


14 


Potential subcontractors for defense 
milled around the registration table 
of the Buffalo Defense Production 


Clinic before settling down to con 
sult representatives of 12 prime con 
tractors and 10 government agencies 


Council of National Defense, Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor, Apprenticeship Unit of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Selective Service 
Administration, National Youth <Ad- 
ministration, and Buffalo Vocational 
Schools. Added starter was the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

e@ More Accomplished—During the day 
94 potential subcontractors—out of 
a possible 400 from New York State’s 
westernmost counties: Erie, Niagara, 
Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Orleans, Gen- 
esce, Wyoming, and Aliegany—milled 
about the ballroom, discussing their fa- 
cilities with prime contractors, checking 
blueprints, and in several instances sign- 
ing actual subcontracts. 

One prime contractor remarked at the 

close of the session that he had “‘accom- 
plished more toward getting subcon- 
tracts placed in one day than in the pre- 
vious four weeks of traveling about in- 
specting plants,” although an equally 
prominent one complained at the appar- 
ent dearth of available high-precision 
equipment in the district. 
@ Curtain-Raiser—The kcynote for the 
affair was struck the evening before at 
the Hotel Statler, where the Chamber of 
Commerce turned its annual dinner into 
a clinic curtain-raiser. Featured speak- 
ers were Lt. Col. Ray M. Hare, chief 
of the Facilities Division of the office 
of the Under Secretary of War and a 
member of the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, and Francis J. ‘Trecker, co- 
chief of OPM’s subcontracting section 
of the Defense Contract Service. 

The present pressure for increased sub- 
contracting activity, as Col. Hare pointed 
out, arises from the passage of the lease- 


lend act, which placed a new loa 
our defense production and resulted 11 
the dislocation of advance plans for th 
requirements of our own Army an 
Navy. ‘The dimensions of the subcon 
tracting problem are indicated by th 
fact that the nation has 50,000 man 
ufacturers who can do defense work 
but so far there are only 16,000 prim« 
and subcontractors with defense orders 
“The War Department,” said Col. Har 
“has intimate knowledge of 20,000 
plants, leaving 30,000 who have been 
‘hiding their light under a bushel,’ and 
on which information must be devel 
oped. . . . We do not want mandaton 
action, but we will commandeer if nec 
essary.” 
@ Idle Machines—Mr. ‘T'recker pointed 
out there are 157,000 machine tools in 
18,000 plants, either idle or working less 
than eight hours per day. “If those tools 
were put on a 24-hour-per-day basis,” he 
said, “they could do 2,000,000 man- 
hours of work per day—enough to build 
200 bombers. There can be no such 
thing as ‘business as usual’ today.” 
High spots of the clinic: A flour miller 
seeking, successfully, to contract the 
welding facilities of his maintenance de- 
partment to an airplane manufacturer. 
. A screw machine operator with sam- 
ples of his work in a cigar box to show 
all comers. . . . ‘The news that the But- 
falo area is already working on defense 
work totaling $200,000,000 and that it 
will more than double within six months. 
... The decision of the State Com- 
merce Division to go forward with fur- 
ther clinics and of the Erie County de- 
fense group to repeat with an augmented 
Buffalo clinic a few weeks hence. 
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Toward Undeclared War 


President, eyeing day-to-day changes in public temper, 
is expected to take determined stand on deliveries to Britain, warn 
Europe on meddling in this hemisphere, call for defense speedup. 


The United States has not moved 
nearer the war in the last 10 days but 
the war has moved nearer the United 
States. That is why such great im- 
ortance is attached by business to the 
talk scheduled by the President for 
Mav 27. When old Marshal Pétain 
last week accepted the Hitler terms 
for full French collaboration with Ger- 
many for the building of a Nazi “New 
Order” in Europe, the war moved right 
into the Caribbean where France con- 
trols a strategic base at Martinique, 
along with the island of Guadeloupe 
and a toehold on the northern coast of 
South America in French Guiana. 
eDanger in Martinique—How  im- 
portant Washington considers the new 
understanding between Pétain and Hit- 
ler—it has already enabled the Germans 
to use Syria as a base for attack on the 
British in Iraq—was evident in_ the 
prompt admonition of the President to 
the French people to think twice before 
yielding to the full demands from 
Berchtesgaden, and in Sec. Hull’s warn- 
ing that French “collaboration” with the 
Nazis would probably force the U.S. to 
take defensive action. 

Meanwhile, London’s long silence on 
Rudolf Hess has spread the conviction 
that Hess carried serious peace pro- 
posals to England—probably embodying 
most of the terms released by Tokyo 
several weeks ago and obviously writ- 
ten in Berlin. According to these 
terms, the Axis powers would get the 
northern half of Africa, Suez and 
Gibraltar would be internationalized, 
South Africa and India would be made 
independent, and Latin America would 


Waiting for the Chief's orders May 27—Harry Hopkins, 
coordinator for lease-lend production for Great Britain; 
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be “open equally to the trade of all 
nations.” ‘They are bold terms stated by 
an undefeated Berlin. Few people in 
Washington see any indication they 
are being considered seriously in Britain. 
@ Taking Inventory—On the confident 
assumption that the conflict will go on 
and that the President’s May 27 chat 
will take us a step nearer participation, 
the country has been taking stock of its 
aims, plans, and accomplishments—and 
its readiness for decisive action. 

To the thinking public, May 16 

served as a convenient date for reckon- 
ing Our arms progress, for it was the first 
anniversary Of Roosevelt's call to Con- 
gress for funds to start a defense pro- 
gram. In terms of “materials on hand,” 
we have made only a start in the year 
that has passed. Our army has grown 
from the 500,000 in the old National 
Guard and Regular Army to 1,300,000 
(Britain has 4,000,000 men under arms, 
Germany 12,000,000). 
e Planes, Ships, Tanks—A year ago we 
were building planes at the rate of 450 
a month. Today’s output is running at 
about 1,450 a month, and by October 
will touch 2,600. 

When the President launched his 
program we had 83 private ship ways 
in the country turning out a ship a 
week. We now have 234 ways, with 50 
more under contract, and ship pro- 
duction has already doubled. By next 
year we should be turning out ships— 
including the “ugly ducklings” — for 
Britain—at the rate of one a day. 

A year ago, this country had no tank 
production beyond the hand-made mod- 
els coming from government plants. ‘To- 


day, an important share of the Bald 
win Locomotive Co.'s $105,000,000 
backlog of defense orders is for tanks, 
the Chrysler Co. is geared to produce 
them on a mass basis in a new $20,000 

000 factory, and American Car 
dry, and the American Locomotive 
works are prepared to produce 12- to 
28-ton tanks on an assembly-line basi 

@ Public Dubious—However, the fact 
that this is only a beginning impresses 
the public more than the promise that 
4,000,000 men will be under arms when 
all the 1-A eligibles from the present 
draft are called up; or the news that 
the airplane companies have a backlog 
of $5,000,000,000 of orders to which 
another $4,000,000,000 is likely soon to 
be added; or the report that some time 
next year we shall be producing airplan 
engines at the rate of 4,500 a month 
or the assurance that by the end of 
this year we will, for the first time, have 
enough rifles, machine guns, and am 
munition to equip the men we have 
already mobilized. 

This fact undoubtedly plays an im 
portant part in influencing the vote in 
the Gallup poll on the question of par- 
ticipation in one way or another in this 
war, though the actual ebb and flow 
of events in Europe also sways the bal 
loting. Dr. Gallup’s research staff finds 
that the desire to stay out of war today 
is as great as it was a year ago. Here’s 
how the votes lined up in answer to the 
question: “If you were asked to vote 
today on the question of the United 
States entering the war against Germany 
and Italy, how would you vote?” 


| oun 


% toGoln 
June 1940 (after Dunkerque). ee 
July 1940 (after France fell) 14 
October 1940 (after “invasion” failed 17 
April 1941 (after Yugoslavia was invaded 19 
However, it is significant that when 
Americans were asked last month what 
they would favor doing if it appeared 
certain that there was no other way to 
defeat the Axis than for the United 


and William S. Knudsen, coordinator of all defense 
production for Great Britain and the United States 
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PEACEMAKERS 


Negotiators for the C.I.O. United 
Mine Workers and the anthracite op- 
settled the strike 
which put 100,000 men out of work in 
Pennsylvania's hard-coal fields. Left to 
right, above: Philip Murray, president 
of the C.I.0.; Mart F. 
dent of District No. 9, United Mine 
Workers; Thomas Kennedy, U.M.W. 
secretary-treasurer; John Boylan, secre- 
tary of Anthracite Board of Concilia- 
tion, and also of the joint union-man- 
agement conference; John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers’ president; 
W. W. Inglis, chairman of the confer- 
ence, and president of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co.; R. E. Taggart, president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 


erators this week 


Brennan, presi- 


and Iron Co.; and J]. H. Pierce, presi- 
dent of the Bear Ridge Colliery Co. 
Under the terms of the strike settle 
ment, the miners get a 74°% increase 
on all contract and day rates, retroac- 
tive to May | and payable to Oct. I, 
1941—at which time the 74% rate 
will be increased to 10°% 

While anthracite mines resumed 
operations there were rumblings which 
signified that continuous operation of 
bituminous pits was threatened again. 
The arrangement under which the 
miners went back to work in the 
soft-coal fields (BW —May3’41,p14) 
was strained as miners and Southern 
operators jockeyed over the vital mat 
ter of eliminating the pay differential 
North and South, 
amounts to 40¢ a day. 


between which 


States to go into the war, 68% voted 
for going to war. But the public has be- 
lieved from the first that it could not 
avoid being drawn into the war. Answer- 
ing another of Dr. Gallup's questions: 
‘Do you think the United States will 
go into the war in Europe sometime 
before it is over?” here is how the 
votes changed from month to month: 
Expecting U. S. 
ill Be Drawn into War 
October, 1939 46 
June, 1940 err 
September ; 67 
January, 1941 : : 72 
March 80 
April . 82 
Public reaction to convoys—one ques- 
tion on which the President is likely to 
speak next Tuesday—has undergone im- 
portant changes recently. In April, 
answer to the question: “Should the 
United States Navy be used to guard 
ships carrying war materials to Britain?”, 
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only 41% of those who replied ap- 
proved the convoy plan. But by May 
52% were approving convoys. 

@ Crisis Ahead—F'ew people doubt that 
the real crisis of this war will still come 
in the next two months. That the 
United States will become formally in- 
volved within this time is very doubtful 
unless Hitler decides to create an issue 
over this country’s stand on Europe's 
colonial holdings in this hemisphere, or 
its determination to deliver supplies to 
Britain. What the President will say 
l'uesday is still not known. But people 
with an inside track in Washington look 
for a decisive stand on hemisphere ques- 
tions, a warning that this country will 
find ways to deliver defense materials 
to Britain, and an appeal to the nation 
to speed up all defense projects because 
of the critical weeks which are believed 
to lie immediately ahead of us in this 
“undeclared war.” 


Commodity Crisis 


Industry’s scramble  {o, 
raw materials, a nightma e to 
purchasing agents, is ra idly 


nearing the what-next stace 


Industry today is divided in 
parts—one that is served at t 
table, and another that has to 
chances at the second sitting. ‘I 
the first group can get requi 
materials for the asking, but the 
have to wait and see what's lef: 
‘To the long-suffering purchasing 
it’s mayhem, mutilation, and m 

If you happen to be around thc Ste 
vens Hotel in Chic: ago, where the Na 
tional Association of Purchasing 
holds its 26th annual convention \{a 
26-29, just cock an ear for some nev 
slants on raw-materials problems. It 
being called, appropriately enough, the 
A-l-a purchasing conference, and _ the 
first question on old friends’ lips will bx 

“What's your priority rating on things 
and stuff?” 

@ Through the Roof—But, quite asic 
from formal priorities, this conventior 
opens at a time when the subject 
commodities is such as to driv 

P. A. wacky and is boiling up int 
major crisis for the federal authorities 
\s the charts on page 17 
number of commodities have  gon¢ 
through the roof since the beginning 
of this vear, and the rise has been 
gathering momentum particularly in the 
last six weeks. 

It may not be too alarming to con 
template a 12% rise in 
products and 15% in industrial 
materials so far in 1941. But take 
look at lard and cottonseed oil an 
sugar, up 76%, 68%, and 50%, 
tively. Not to mention hogs and cotton 
with 28% gains, or hides’ 
or rubber’s 20%. 

“But,” says somebody, “‘those are 
the extreme examples.” Yes, they are 
They are the cases in which the lid has 
not been put on the advance. here 
are many other products, like the non 
ferrous metals, on which prices haven't 
moved much in a long while. But just 
try and get ‘em. You'd better have 
at least an A-10 rating, and you would 
find it even smoother sailing if your 
rating was a bit higher even than 
that. 

@ Shipping Space—Perhaps you'll need 
some black pepper or some coconut oil 
one of these days. They’re to be had in 
the Far East, but there’s the small mat- 
ter of arranging shipping space. Like 
as not you'll discover that the Maritime 
Commission, under its informal ration- 
ing of bottoms, has assigned all the 
cargo space to rubber and tin. If s9, 
you can’t get black pepper, not even if 
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COMMODITIES SURGE UPWARD DESPITE CONTROLS 


New Price Spurt Reflects 85% Loan on Farm Products 


‘0-+— AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AGAIN IN THE LEAD 


Domestic Farm Products \ 


Industrial Raw Materials 
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THE LEADERS 


Outstanding in the 1941 com- 
modity boom have been nine com- 
modities (see chart, page 17). The 
list with some of the reasons: 

@ Cottonseed Oil and Lard—These 
competitors of long standing have 
led the parade despite record sup- 
plies of lard. Present hog slaughter 
is far below last year’s very large runs, 
and this gradually will help on the 
supply side. Lend-lease shipments of 
lard to England bolster demand 
@ Cotton and Wheat—Congress 
pushed these two leading cash crops 
up. Cotton and wheat have had their 
main rise in the last few weeks—the 
period during which the farm bloc 
was waging its fight for 85°,-of 
parity loans. Supplies of both wheat 
and cotton are burdensome because 
of vanishing exports. About 400, 
000,000 bu. of old wheat will be car- 
ried over into the new crop year, 
and the 1941 harvest probably will 
exceed home needs by 125,000,000 
bu. Nor is domestic consumption of 
cotton eating into the surplus. 

®@ Wool—Large imports stemmed the 
rise in wool for a time, but recently 
the advance has been resumed. Very 
large home consumption plus wor- 
ries about the shipping situation as it 
affects vital imports continue to 
dominate this market 

@ Hogs—The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the “food-for-defense” drive, 
undertook to put a platform under 
hog prices at $9 a cwt. The object 
was to increase the supply of pigs. 
primarily to supply British needs of 
pork products and lard. The spring 
pig production was down about 14% 
from a year ago. The goal is to in- 
crease the autumn crop enough to 
make sure there'll be no deficiency. 

@ Sugar—First-quarter shipments of 
refined sugar ran far ahead of all 
previous records, Whether this repre- 
sents a true measure of actual con- 
sumption, it is impossible to say, but 
it certainly tightened the supply situ- 
ation. Morcover, it coincided with 
the sharp increase in shipping rates 
which automatically added substan- 
tially to the raw sugar price. The big 
restraining influence is the possibility 
that quota limitations on sugar sup- 
plies might be suspended. 

®@ Rubber—April consumption in this 
country broke all records at 71,374 
tons. Yet stocks of crude rubber on 
hand and afloat have been built to 
453,000 tons The on-hand-and 
afloat figure is equal to more than a 
six-month supply at April’s rate of 
consumption Nevertheless, there 
continues to be the threat that ship- 
ments of commodities from the Far 
East mav be cut off or curtailed. 

@ Hides—Resistance to the rise in 
hide prices is visible in many direc- 
tions. ‘Tanners are reluctant to pay 
going quotations, and Washington is 
averse to the rising tendency in shoe 
prices. Yet April shoe production 
broke all records for the month, and 
demand continues unabated. 


there are plenty of ships calling at the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Then, if you look a little farther 
ahead, how are you going to get fuel 
oil on the Eastern seaboard this win- 
ter? ‘Tankers are being taken off the 
intercoastal runs and placed in trans- 
Atlantic service. There aren’t any pipe- 
lines. The railroads will move a lucra- 
tive tonnage, but it is freely predicted 
that the number of tank cars available 
will prove wholly inadequate. That raises 
the question of rationing freight space 
on the nation’s railways. Seldom will 
you find a purchasing agent who doubts 
that this is an imminent probability. 
We'll bring rubber to the West Coast 
instead of taking it all the way to New 
York by water, due to shortage of ships. 
More nice tonnage for the railroads, but 
how about their normal traffic? 

All of which lends weight to pre- 
dictions that Joe Doaks may be sub- 
jected to rationing of gasoline and tires 
for his passenger car next summer. 


The people who make durabk 
sumer goods don’t know how 
they will be able to produce, nor fi 
long. ‘They face imposition of 
taxes to boost their products out of 
of the many people whose purcl 
power has been augmented. It’s 
gether possible that instalment 
will be curtailed (page 32) and | 
stiffened to discourage trade that » 
interfere with defense production 
Pile all these uncertainties on 
of the necessity for higher taxes 
the fact that Uncle Sam’s defense by 
will sop up a lot of potential purcha 
power, and you begin to see the fi 
the manufacturer of consumer ite 
Many plants, facing an acute shortag: 
of raw materials for normal production 
already have shifted a major part of 
their facilities over to defense output 
where they can get a priority rating that 
will keep the wheels turning. For pri 
orities, of course, apply to a good mam 
more than the half dozen or so items 


GOING UP 


Since the first days of spring, when 
most crop reporters agreed that the 
largest winter wheat crop in ten years 
was on the way, construction of addi- 
tional storage facilities has moved 
forward at a terrific clip in order to 
meet the harvest deadline. Typical is 
the Sunday scene at Topeka, Kan. 
(above) where workmen are putting in 
overtime to increase the capacity of 
the Kansas Elevator Co. to 1,100,000 
bu. by the addition of six concrete 
tanks which will hold 300,000 bu. A 
stone’s throw away, Farmers Union 


Elevator is also starting construction 
of six additional tanks. At other Kan 
sas grain terminals—Kansas_ City, 
Hutchison, Salina—concrete is being 
poured into tank forms to increase the 
state’s grain storage by nearly 10,000, 
000 bu. By midsummer, Oklahoma 
will have 6,000,000 bu. additional 
storage and Texas 11,000,000. But 
with the unprecedented carryover 
held in public elevators, the storage 
under construction will not begin to 
be adequate for the new crop reaching 
terminals in July and August. Before 
then, 80,000,000 bu. must be moved 
out (BW —May10'41,p46). 
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T0 A HUNTER 


“TIMBER DOODLE” 
MEANS A woopcock 


In the lingo of Sportsmen, the 
woodcock— famous for its er. 
ratic “corkscrew” flight when 


flushed from cove 


'—is affec. 


tionately dubbed “the timber 


doodle.” 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
REMARKABLE FIRST-TIME ACCURACY 


ON ALL 
FIGURE WORK 


NO CIPHERS appear on the 
Model M answer dials unless 
they are part of actual answer! 
The answer, for example, used 
to read 00000040017. Now it 


reads 40017. 


Tue high speed of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
methods would be meaningless 
without the remarkable first-time 
accuracy made possible by these 
exclusive Comptometer features: 

Elimination of ciphers on the 
answer dial to the left of the 
actual answer — resulting in less 
eye-strain, greater speed, increased 
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efficiency and less likelihood of 
error in reading answers. 

The Controlled-Key safeguard, 
an exclusive Comptometer feature 
which eliminates operating errors. 

A Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative is prepared to show you — 
in your own office, on your own 
work—how Comptometer speed, 
accuracy and adaptability can 


effect substantial savings of your 
firm’s time and money. 

Telephone him .. . or, if you 
prefer, write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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now officially listed. The real priority 
problems arise from the “priorities crit- 
ical list” (BW—May17°41,p40) with its 
260-odd items. And don’t forget that 
every essential component part of these 
260-odd items also may be assigned a 
priority rating by the Army and Navy 
officials, so that priorities really run 
into the thousands right now. 

On top of the difficulties imposed by 
the defense program and lease-lend is 
Congress's action to boost farm prices. 
@ Industrialist’s View—To the average 
industrialist, this looks like playing poli- 
tics at a very inappropriate time and 
under circumstances which are explo- 
sively inflationary. Congress, it is argued, 
could have increased direct payments 


to the farmer, and that wouldn’t have 
boosted prices. But direct payments 
would have to go into the budget at a 
time when non-defense expenditures are 
supposed to be curtailed. So the price- 
raising is done by increasing the loans 
to be extended on crops to 85% of par- 
ity (BW —Mayl7’41,p75) and that 
money doesn’t have to come directly out 
of the Treasury. This loan legislation 
is directly responsible for much of the 
sharp rise in prices of agricultural 
products over the last few weeks. 
With legislation pending in Wash- 
ington for full-dress regulation of prices, 
the manufacturer is hard put to it for 
an answer to the squeeze applied by 
mounting commodity prices and wages. 


Where We Stand on Airplanes 


Output is ahead of schedule, but those big bomber totals 
are for next year and year after. Aviation plant has expanded 
82% in eight months. Subcontracting reaches many industries. 


The easiest way to dramatize indus- 

try’s defense job is to talk about air- 
planes. When President Roosevelt 
wanted to whip up the armament drive 
the other day, he talked about a new 
bomber program to go on top of all 
the other bomber programs. ‘The new 
program can’t be started for a year 
but he got the big headlines he wanted 
the next morning. Headline writers 
knew that the flash of bombs falling 
on London and Berlin had set the pub- 
lic imagination afire. 
@ First Quarter, 4,651—But America’s 
plane-building program is getting to a 
point where it doesn’t need big head- 
lines to make the figures impressive— 
even if some of the most impressive 
ones are still estimates. The airplane 
industry is ahead of the schedules set 
for it last year. Monthly military plane 
production figures released by the Office 
of Production Management are: Jan- 
uary—1,036, February—972, March— 
1,216, April—1,427. This adds up to 
4,651 ships and, with the expected 
acceleration, seems to assure an output 
of 17,000-18,000 for the year, triple the 
1940 output. The total is exclusive of 
private plane production, which was 
6,870 last year and may nearly double 
in 1941 if priorities don’t interfere. 

Most of the present military produc- 
tion, it is true, consists of trainers and 
single-engined fighters. Bombers _ re- 
quire more engines, propellers, instru- 
ments, aluminum, magnesium, and 
everything else. It takes more time to 
build them and more time to create 
plant capacity to produce them. So the 
big-scale bomber production we have 
been hearing about is for next year 
and the year after. 

@ Basic Program Unchanged—There has 
been a lot of calculating going on among 
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the Army, Navy, and OPM. Programs 
have been made up on paper to meet 
the needs of all potential allies against 
all potential enemies. But the basic 
“ Army-Navy-British-and-other-export ” 
program has been altered very little. 
Most of the changes have been made 
to enable it to carry on beyond the 
spring of 1942 to the end of 1943. 
Contracts have been let for only 
18,000 airplanes or approximately the 
number to be turned out this year. 
More appropriations and more contracts 
will call for 44,000 by the middle of 
1942, and a total of 80,000 up to some- 
time in 1943. Breakdown of the 44,000 
for mid-1942 is: Army, 16,500; Navy, 
8,500; British and Canadians, 16,000; 
plus the 3,600 bombers of the original 


“Knudsen plan” for airplane p: 
in automotive plants, now 
for expansion. 
@ Accent on Bombers—Ixps 
productive capacity is schedul 
crease from the present rate ; 
1,500 a month to 3,600 a m 
the end of 1943. Combat p!| 
duction will increase from the 
50% of the total to about 72‘ 
end of 1943. Military secrecy | 
a further breakdown of comba type 
But it’s no military secret that ‘ie bjs 
Allied objective is bombing « Ce. 
man industry, and it may be sai that 
the proportion of bombers in ou: Jong 
term program and the percentige of 
four-engined machines in our bombe; 
schedule have been sharply increased 
Most important effect of this in 
crease will be some further expansion 
of plant capacity, a higher ratio of en 
gines and propellers to airplanes, and 
a need for more aluminum and other 
materials. (A four-engined bomber te 
quires roughly twice as much material 
as the average airplane in the program 
The ratio of engines and propellers to 
planes goes up from approximately 2.25 
to 2.57. This means that for a capacity 
objective of 3,600 planes a month we 
must build toward a capacity objective 
of about 9,000 engines and propellers 
per month. At the same time there must 
be steady shift of emphasis from lower 
powered trainer engines to higher- 
— combat-plane engines. Here is 
ow the industry is going to work up 
to capacity on engines and propellers 
e Engine Speedup—Each of the three 
original aircraft-engine manufacturers 
is increasing its home capacity. Gen- 
eral Motors’ Allison Division has ex- 
panded to provide capacity up to $00- 
1,000 units per month. In addition to 
1,500,000 sq. ft. and 11,000 workers at 


Indianapolis, a foundry of 211,700 sq. 


THE AIRPLANE PROGRAM AND HOW IT GROWS 
For the Army, the Navy, and the British 
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To banks interested in consumer financing, 


the tested Jomaplan is now 


offered as a franchise 


Banks in many parts of the country have asked for this plan, under which 


— during five years —over two million profitable Jimeplan loans totaling almost 


one billion dollars have been made. Full data available. 


} This is the 7imeplan emblem which your bank will be privileged 
to use as a holder of the Jémeplan franchise. The 7s 
emblem was registered as a trademark December 28, 1937. 


In 1937, 7imeplan—created and sponsored by Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings Association 
—was introduced throughout California. 

It has been successful for banks both large and 
small—in industrial, agricultural and residential 
communities. In 7imeplan advertising and merchan- 
dising one and one-half million dollars have been 
profitably invested. 

In its home territory 7imeplan has markedly in- 
creased the percentage of small borrowers who pre- 
fer to “do business with a bank.” Surveys five years 
ago indicated only 30% of small borrowers “pre- 
ferred a bank.” Comparable surveys today, in this 
same territory, have changed that to the surprising 
figure of 94.6% who now “prefer a bank.” 


; this proved consumer credit plan with all its 
facilities is offered to subscriber banks through Time- 
plan Incorporated (except where franchise commit- 
ments have already been made). 


Here is what we believe the tested 7imeplan can mean 
to your bank: 


1. An additional volume of funds put to work profitably, 
without disturbance in the bank’s routine. 


2. National advertising in support of your consumer financing 
service . . . plus pre-tested local advertising. 
. Proved forms, accounting methods, cost-cutting ideas .. . 
experienced counsel by 7imeplan experts. 
. Community leadership in the low-cost installment credit 


field with increased contacts... more opportunity for 
growth in all departments. 


. Improved public relations, with emphasis on local employ- 
ment of local deposits. 


. Complete, pre-tested merchandising ideas and programs 
... factory plans. 


. Lower overhead costs through a larger volume of sound 
business, better methods, reduced losses. 


. Nationwide, uniform collection facilities, with full local 
control of lending policy, credit requirements, and collec- 
tion procedure. 


You are invited to send your inquiry regarding the 
Jimeplan franchise to E. A. Mattison, President of 
Timeplan Incorporated, under whose supervision 
Jimeplan has been developed since its inception. 

Full details of this franchise will be furnished as 
rapidly as possible. Because of the rather widespread 
call for such information, and the need for direct dis- 
cussion with each banker, it is unlikely that many ap- 
pointments can be made prior to June 1. 


E. A. MATTISON, President 
Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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COTTON WEEK 


National Cotton Week opened with 
a bang May 16, with the annual Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cotton Carnival (above) 
- because the price of cotton had ad- 
vanced 16°, in six weeks, despite huge 


stocks on hand. As always, retailers co- 
operated vigorously in promotion. Not 
only did Sears, Roebuck’s new spring 
“flyer” give considerable space to “Buy 
More Cotton” and “Call for Cotton” 
themes, but Sears’ executives even 
took to writing on cotton stationery. 


ft. has been built at Anderson, Ind. 
Pratt & Whitney is operating its 
I'rench and British plant expansion and 
work is well under way on the most 
recent increment—all at Hartford, Conn. 
Ihe total floor space is 1,600,000 
sq. ft.; workers employed number nearly 
20,000. On the Pratt & Whitney team 
is an army of New England subcon- 
tractors who have been educated over 
a long period of years by the parent 
company. Automotive assistance for 
Pratt & Whitney will come from Ford 
with a $21,965,420 plane engine plant 
at Dearborn; Buick with a $31,000,000 
plant of 1,000,000 sq. ft. at Chicago; 
and Chevrolet, a newcomer, which 
plans to duplicate the Buick program 
in a plant said to be scheduled for ‘Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. All three automotive units 
will make Double-Row Wasp engines 
under liberal licensing arrangements. 
Wright Aeronautical is carrying a 
larger share of its expansion assign- 
ment by several increments of floor 
space at Paterson, N. J., and a new 
magnesium foundry at Fairlawn, N. J., 
plus a 1,69+4,000-sq.ft. plant which is 
just getting into production at Lock- 
land, O. Wright's automotive coopera- 
tion comes from Studebaker and Hud- 
son. Studebaker is building a $36,799,- 
300 plant at South Bend to make parts 
and complete engines. Hudson will 
furnish parts. Outside the automotive 
industry there will be other Wright 
subcontractors, notably Otis Elevator, 
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which is building a $7,000,000 plant at 
Harrison, N. J., for crankcase manu- 
facture. 

Mainly for the British, who are tak- 

ing a great many spare engines of all 
types, Packard is getting under way in 
a 460,000-sq. ft. plant costing $38,000,- 
000 at Detroit, Mich. 
@ Propeller Speedup—E-xpansion of pro- 
peller production is being built around 
the two original manufacturers, Hamil- 
ton Standard (division of United Air- 
craft) and Curtiss Propeller (division of 
Curtiss-Wright). Hamilton Standard 
has increased the capacity of its parent 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I. Nash-Kelvina- 
tor will be among its subcontractors, has 
acquired a 400,000 sq. ft. Reo factory 
unit at Lansing, Mich., for propeller 
manufacture. 

Curtiss has expanded its home plant 
at Clifton, N. J. several times and 
recently dedicated a 380,000-sq. ft. plant 
at Caldwell, N. J. Production at the 
Pittsburgh factory (acquired several 
years ago from Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt) 
will be augmented by a new plant for 
which ground has just been broken at 
Beaver, Pa. The 400,000-sq. ft. Marmon 
auto plant has been taken over for addi- 
tional space. Present total for Curtiss 
propeller output is 1,330,000 sq. ft. 

Newcomer in the field is Aeroprod- 
ucts Division of General Motors with 
a 193,000-sq. ft. plant at Dayton, O., 
building a new type of hydraulic varia- 
ble-pitch propeller. 


The Knudsen plan for bom! 
duction, which attracted so muc 
tion, is actually a program wit! 
program. The basic project ca 
100 bombers a month of each « 
types—the Consolidated B-24D, 
engined heavy bomber of the 
Fortress type, now being used 
British, and the North America 
and Martin B-26 twin-engined n 
bombers—in addition to the n 
ot these ships now being turned 
Consolidated at San Diego, Ca 
North American at Inglewood, 
and by Martin at Baltimore, M 
Knudsen plan bombers will b 
together in four government 
assembly plants from sub-ass¢ 
manufactured by the automotive 
try. In accord with OPM’s policy 
placing responsibility for aircraft assem 
bly and delivery in the hands of the 
aircraft industry, the War Departinent 
has made management contracts with 
Consolidated, Douglas, North Amen- 
can, and Martin to operate the assem- 
bly plants at Fort Worth, Tulsa, Kan 
sas City, Omaha. 
@ Ford’s Plant—To feed sub-assemblies 
of the long range B-24D to the plant op 
erated by Consolidated at Fort Worth, 
and by Douglas at ‘Tulsa, Ford is build- 
ing an $11,000,000 plant near Ypsilan- 
ti, Mich. The first section will be 800 
ft. wide and 300 ft. deep. Behind this 
will be a 400-ft. wide section, 1200 ft 
long. In case of a decision on further 
expansion involving final assembly at 
this plant, the building may be ex- 
tended to provide an assembly line |} 
mi. long. Since the plane is already 
under production at Consolidated’s 
parent plant at San Diego, the Ford 
Company must find new subcontractors, 
most likely in the auto industry. (This 
week Knudsen announced that Ford was 
negotiating for a contract to make com- 
plete B-24D bombers at Ypsilanti 

Similarly, General Motors will mar- 
shal subcontractors to produce parts for 
sub-assemblies of the B-25, medium 
bomber, and final assembly will take 
place in a War Department plant to 
be operated by North American and 
now under construction at Kansas City 

For production of the Martin B-26, 
Chrysler has made available some 60,- 
000 sq. ft. for production of fore and 
mid-fuselage sections, Goodyear will 
use 1,000,000 sq.ft. to build wings, 
and Hudson will build fuselage aft ends 
for this plane. Final assembly will be 
done at the War Department plant now 
under construction at Omaha for Mar- 
tin management. 
© Due for Expansion—Under the 300- 
bomber-a-month program the Fort 
Worth and Tulsa plants were each 
scheduled to produce 50 B-24Ds a 
month and the Kansas City and Omahia 
plants each 100 of the B-25 and B-26 
medium-range bombers a month. But 
the recent changes in this program will 
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THE 


Busine: 


_— OF good bonds, Art, I saw a list this 


morning that really impressed me. Found it in 
the annual report of my insurance company, the 
Union Central Life. They have over 152 million 
dollars invested in bonds . . . and there isn't a single 


bond in default in their entire portfolio.?? 


Copyright 1941 by 
The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


* You might be interested in Union Central Life’s recently-published 
annual report. It contains a full list of the bonds in the company’s 
portfolio... also a newsworthy account of activities, problems and 
progress during 1940. If you would like a copy without obligation, 


please send your name and address to our Department F-6. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °« CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Over $400,000,000 in Assets .. . Founded in 1867 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment 

Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—" And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 


Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
are a by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 


Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 


the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- 
running organization it js. 


Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 


Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” 
on a new desk Ediphone. “You 
have to record ideas immediately 
in my business,” says this famous 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd 
be lost without an Ediphone.” 


| that this retarded the British 


increase the totals and the pr 
of four-engined types. They 
expected to bring into the pict 
manufacturers not now engaged 
range bomber production. 
This bomber program with 

plant cooperation scheme is s 
similar to the British shadow-; 
with one vital difference. In 
gram the management is left 
hands of the aviation indust 
the automotive companies a 
subcontractors learning the | 
whereas the British placed thei: 


| factories directly under aut 
| management. The airplane peo] 


I 


and, so far, Washington ha 
along with their ideas on the 


| of responsibility. 


However, the management 
supervisory talent in aircraft n 
turing has been spread out to th 


| where it is extremely thin. Skill 


is scarce as a result of the $52.1 


| increase in new plants and equ 
since the outbreak of the war, and 
| is just the beginning of expansio1 


March 1, 1941, total floor spac« 
aviation industry—31,383,967 
represented an 82% increase in a 
month period. During the same | 
total employees increased 88%, from 
120,106 to 226,172. 

@ All over Industry—Manufacturers in 


| many another industry are already in 


the warplane business as subcontractors 
to the primary airplane contractor 
Probably the most extensive subcon 
tracting job has been done by the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. of Seattle, makers 
of the B-17 four-engined Flying Fort 
ress. More than 400 subcontractors, 


| spread all over the country, are on the 
| list. Douglas has set up a department of 
| outside purchasing, which controls sub 

| contracting. Consolidated, Lockheed, 
| North American, Curtiss, and Martin 


are all increasing the effectiveness of 
their great expansion through subcon- 
tracting. 

In the accessory field, Sperry has 
done an outstanding job of educating 
subcontractors and imparting _ the 
“know-how” for high-precision work to 
heretofore inexperienced concerns. In 


| addition Sperry will soon build a huge 
| new plant to provide still more capacity. 


The instrument and electrical mantv- 
facturing divisions of Bendix Aviation 
have been assigned a tremendous ex- 
pansion load. Increased space taken on 
for Bendix production includes the 
former Atwater-Kent radio plant near 
Philadelphia. Builders of new plants in 
the parts and accessory field include: 


| Adel Precision Products, Air Assoc! 
| ates, Air Parts, Aircraft Accessories, 


Edo Aircraft, Harvill Aircraft Die, Solar 
Aircraft, Bohn Aluminum & Brass, 
Ex-Cell-O, Thompson Products, and 
Worthington Pump. And the job is 
just beginning. 
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Nutrition Powwow 


McNutt maps program to 
keep faddists in check and 
avert free-for-all over the 
nation’s dietary needs. 


When the National Nutrition Con- 
ference convenes in Washington next 
week (BW—Apr.26'41,p17), Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Admunistra- 
tor and National Defense Health and 


Nutrition Coordinator, will find him- | 
self confronted with a job of tightrope- | 


walking. As chairman of the confer- 
ence, and head of the nation’s defense 
health program ever since President 
Roosevelt hurriedly snatched it from 
under Defense Consumer Commissioner 
Harriet Elliott’s nose last fall, McNutt 
has the task of keeping a half-dozen 
different groups in line. He already has 
neatly sidestepped “enthusiastic nutri- 
tionists’”” who wanted to use the confer- 
ence as a forum from which to proclaim 
their pet theories. 
e Too Many Cooks—Recognition of the 
ticklish job of keeping too many cooks 
nutritionists, home economists and 
social service workers, the food industry, 
Department of Agriculture, and organ- 
ized medicine—from spoiling the nutri- 
tion broth was what motivated the 
President in putting defense health 
activities under McNutt and _ postpon- 
ing the conference, originally set for 
last December, to May 26-28. 

McNutt sat tight on nutritionists’ 

plans for a national forum until Sur- 
geon General Parran, returning from a 
special mission to England, persuaded 
the White House to go ahead with the 
conference. But McNutt has put the 
brake on nutritionists by steering 
scheduled discussion to include the 
broader aspects of nutrition as well as 
technical and scientific problems of 
vitamin and mineral fortification and 
restoration, dietary needs, and various 
plans for remaking all staple foods and 
completely changing the U. S. diet. 
e Nationwide Stamp Plan?—First indi- 
cation of the line McNutt will take 
came this week when he announced 
that the conference would consider the 
possibility of extending the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s food stamp plan 
to blanket the nation and include fami- 
lies with incomes under $1,000 a vear, 
as well as those that are on _ re- 
lief. The D. of A., beholden to 
the farmer, selects as foods for stamp- 
plan distribution surplus crops which 
otherwise would glut the market (BW 
—Feb.1’41,p29). 

McNutt’s idea is to use stamps for 
distribution of foods of high nutritional 
value—such as dairy products, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables—regardless of 
whether they now constitute a surplus 
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MILES of SMILES 


on limken Bearings 


Passengers who travel the giant new streamliners say they 
enjoy a brand new restful sensation They say one hardly 
knows there is motion—it’s like floating on fleecy clouds. 
This elimination of old time jars, jerks and jolts is largely 
due to Timken Bearings which ‘are used in virtually all 
the latest streamliners and -locomotives. Besides that, 
limken Bearings slash operating costs stamp out hot- 
boxes. Roller bearings are destined to be used in all pas- 
senger and. freight cars and locomotives. Then Miles of 
Smiles will sweep the nation. Then all travelers—all oper. 
ators—will see the dawn of a-newer, more efficient railroad 


era. Ihe. Timken Roller Bearing ( ompany, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOTICE I 
TIMKEN 
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whale of a lot 
of drinks for 
so little! 


costs 


— Cool Drinks 


New Frigidaire Water Coolers 
give you amazing economy of 
famous Meter-Miser! 


@ The new Frigidaire Water Coolers are 
equipped with the famous Meter-Miser, the 
same type mechanism —— dependable in 
over 2'¢ million Frigidaire refrigerators and 
water coolers. This Meter-Miser uses a rotary 
principle that eliminates pistons, connecting 
rods, many other parts that cause friction and 
wear. And it’s protected for 5 years against 
service expense! In addition, you get: 
Handsome Appearance, Compact Size. 5 models only 
14%” square. Stainless steel top. 


Effortless Drinkin “Magic Action” bubbler on 
9 & 

pressure coolers requires only a touch of finger. Foot 

pedal optional at slight extra cost. 


Finger-Tip Temperature Control— Select the water tem- 

perature you preter. 

Model for Every Need—A complete line of bottle, 

pressure and tank-type models. 

Surprisingly low-cost —can be purchased and operated 

for only a few cents a day. 

Don't wait! Call in nearest dealer or send for complete 

Frigidaire Water Cooler Catalog today. 

CAUTION! Ir isn't a genuine Frigidaire uniess it bears the 
*Frigidaire"’ nameplate. Frigidaire products include : Water 


Coolers —Air Conditioners— Beverage Coolers — Refrigeration 
ee ate 


* Costs less than Ic to cool 250 4 oz. drinks from 80° 
to 50° in 80° room, using bottle type cooler and 3c 
KWH « rate. Larger Frigidaire coolers cost even less. 


Call in the Expert 


Qs Frigidair 
1 General 
t 


: | 
| Na 
1 
4 ‘ Street Address- 
e 
i 
i 


City and Stace 


Please send me fr 


Can in a lrigt 


— E.. __ ee: 
Beet \ : e Commerci# 


Motors Sales Cofp-- 
ee Frist 
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1 Division, 


Dayton, Ohio 
daire Water Cc 


That’s not all! It 


with larger 
Frigidaire coolers! 
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gram lifting marginal incomes—hi 


problem. As a matter of fact, p 
tion of these foods would have 
materially expanded if McNutt 
jective is to be achieved. McN, 
ures that—even with the defens 


would reach between 20,000.00 
22,000,000 people, and cost the g 
ment some $500,000,000. 

@ Executive Meetings—The confi 
program is divided into two 
formal speeches which may be hea 
anyone, and private executive x n 
meetings in which hand-picked e- 
gates will formulate a program fi 
President’s consideration. These 

ings will have balanced representation 
from all groups to keep any one fact 
particularly the nutritionists, from get. 
ting the bit between its teeth. 

At the bottom of McNutt’s problem 
is the fact that nutrition, until 
recently a subject of concern prim 
to scientists and faddists, has blossoined 
overnight in the sunlight of popular 
interest and national defense. This sud 
den flowering hasn’t left time for iron- 
ing out conflicts between the ideas, 
theories, ambitions, and aspirations of 
a number of individuals and group 
@ Groups Conflict—Here are some of 
the basic tangles: 

(1) Nutritionists, in the purest sense 
of the word, have scrapped with organ- 
ized medicine over the question of 


fortification vs. restoration. Doctors 
want foods “restored,” i.e., brought 
up only to their natural nutritional 


level before processing and manufac- 
turing. They say that, for reasons of 
health, vitamin and mineral concen 
trates should be administered under 
medical prescription. Opponents say 
the doctors’ attitude is dictated by their 
reluctance to lose the business. Nutri- 
tionists want to fortify foods, regardless 
of their natural vitamin-mineral con- 
tent, to meet all the individual's dietary 
needs. 

(2) On the same ground, but for 
different reasons, nutritionists have 
clashed with home economists and 
social workers who claim that proper 
diet is an educational problem, one of 
getting people to eat the right natural 
foods, and one that long experience has 
equipped them to handle. 

(3) Enthusiastic nutritionists and in- 
fluential segments of the food industry 
have run afoul of government regulatory 
agencies, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, over claims made for fortified and 
restored foods. Admitting the need for 
restricted restoration of some foods, the 


FDA-—like organized medicine—is op- 


posed to promiscuous fortification, 
though for different reasons. Both 
FDA and FTC see red over extravagant 
labeling and advertising claims for some 
nutritionist-sponsored fortified foods. 
(4) There’s a general competition 
between McNutt’s FSA, the govern 
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t an option on anything con- 
nectc. with food. FSA welcomes any- 
thing that will be on McNutt’s side of 
the icdger in 1944. 

Because of the “enriched” bread 
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4 front seat in the nutritional band- 
wagon. This has led to efforts on the 
part of other segments of the food in- 
dustry to grab off a front seat. 

e Wheels Within Wheels—Of course, 
these are not all the conflicts, and flat 
statements oversimplify them. There 
are overlappings and each group con- 
tains sincere persons who would faint 
at the thought that outsiders view the 
picture this way. But there are con- 
ciete indications that all is not sweet- 
ness and light on the nutrition front. 


Ford Six—At Last 


It hasn’t been announced 
to public yet, but company has 
been making deliveries to its 
dealers for the last month. 


Officially, the Ford Motor Co. prob- 
ably won’t take the wraps off its new 
six-cylinder automobile engine until 
August, when its 1942 model-line is 
formally introduced to the public, but 
unofficially, the Ford six is here. For 
the last month Ford has been shipping 
to all parts of the country cars and 
trucks with six-cylinder, 90-hp. motors. 
Simultaneously, Ford’s V-8 engine is 
being stepped up from 85 hp. to 90 hp. 
and the two motors will be interchange- 
able. Thus, with both having the same 
horsepower, the trade assumes economy 
of operation will be a main sales point 
for the six. 

Such a motor has been under con- 
sideration for a long time (BW-—Sep.14 
'40,p16) but until now has been only a 
rumor in the denial stage. Limited pro- 
duction—but on a larger scale than ex- 
perimental production—began early last 
week. Production is limited because the 
company has had difficulty in securing 
equipment under the priorities system. 
At factory suggestion, dealers in De- 
troit, where the motor made its first bow 
—have been offering the six at approxi- 
mately the same price as the V-8, but 
now that the V-8 is being raised $15, 
there will be that slight differential be- 
tween the two models. There is no 
change in the car other than offering the 
six- or the eight-cylinder engine op- 
tionally in any standard or deluxe body. 

The six is a conventional “L-head” 
design and completely fills the engine 
compartment. 
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flour program (BW—Mar.15’41,p | 
=). the bakers and millers have taken | 


For airports...any buildings...speed 
the job with firesafe, thrifty 


CONCRETE 


Municipal Airport Administration Building, 
Norfolk, Va. Designed by Norfolk Dept. of Public 
Works: Walter H. Taylor, lil, Director; 

Wells, istant i (Firesafe te used 
also in walls of hangar and shop bvildings.) 


Joseph W. 


Air transport wants new 
buildings— often in rush 
time—that not only are 
structurally and economi- 
cally sound, but that express 
the spirit of this vital, grow- 
ing industry. And so, at 
Norfolk and at many other 
airports, designers have 
turned to concrete as a com- 
bined structural and archi- 
tectural medium. 


For your commercial, 
industrial or defense build- 
ings, concrete provides good 
appearance along with fire- 
safety, strength, economy 
of maintenance. First cost 


is low because walls, frame, 
floors and roof are cast in 
one money-saving material. 


And concrete can save 
you time! Uses readily 
available materials. Con- 
tractors are setting con- 
stantly faster schedules 
on concrete work. 


Ask your architect or engi- 
neer about concrete. We 
will be glad to send helpful 
literature, free in the U. S. 
or Canada. 
Hochiteclunal Concrete 
..-Combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. ASd-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national 


crete through scientific r 


organization to improve 


ind extend the uses of con 


engineering field work 


Defense Business Checklist 


@ Rating Plan—A “defense supplies 
rating plan” has been adopted by OPM 
to enable manufacturers of small tools 
and similar ‘off-the-shelf’ articles to 
obtain sufficient supplies of scarce met- 
als and other materials to cover orders 
needed for use in defense work. Some 
modification of the priority system was 
necessary in the case of such manufac- 
turers because their business calls for 
immediate deliveries. They can’t wait, 
ordinarily, to place a contract for mate- 
rials, apply for a preference rating, serve 
that rating on a supplier, and then stand 
by for delivery. Instead, they must fill 
orders out of stocks made in advance. 

The rating plan devised to crack this 
nut will be tried experimentally with 
500 producers of industrial motors (from 
1 to 200 hp.), cutting tools, portable 
tools, hack and band saws, lathe tools, 
socket screws, roller and silent chains, 
and scientific instruments. 

@ Defense FEstimate—Under the new 
plan, such manufacturers will be given 
an A-10 rating for scarce supplies and 
materials (including parts and assem- 
blies) essential to meet defense demands 
for their products, based at the outset 
upon an estimate of the proportion of 
their total production which goes into 
identifiable defense channels. To arrive 
at this estimate during the first quarter 
that the rating plan is operative, manu- 
facturers have been instructed to con- 
tact their principal customers and obtain 
from them an estimate of the business 
placed which consists of defense sup- 
plies. In the second and subsequent 
quarters, manufacturers must require 
customers to identify by contract, project, 
or preference rating, the orders placed 
with the manufacturer, to determine 
whether the products shipped there- 
under will classify as defense supplies. 
When such identification is not pos- 
sible, the manufacturer should secure 
from customers an affidavit each month 
covering unidentifiable contracts or or- 
ders placed by the customer. 

@ Instructions—Details of the plan are 
outlined in a letter of instructions to se- 
lected manufacturers. The three most 
important points are as follows: 

(1) The manufacturer from his sales 
records for the preceding quarter deter- 
mines the percentage of his defense sales 
to his total sales. 

(2) The manufacturer from his pro- 
duction schedules for the current quar- 
ter determines the total quantity of 
scarce materials necessary to complete 
his total production schedule. 

(3) The manufacturer determines the 
quantities of scarce materials required 
for his defense production by applying 
the percentage developed in the sales 
analysis to the total quantities of scarce 
materials necessary to complete his total 
production schedule. 

This defense requirement gets an A-10 
rating. For example, if the sales analysis 
shows that 60% of his business is for 
defense and according to his total pro- 
duction schedule he needs a total of 


1,000 pounds of nickel-steel rods, he gets 
a A-10 preference rating for 60° of 
such total requirements or 600 pounds of 
nickel-steel rods. This covers his de- 
fense requirements. 


@ Nickel Allocation—A formal alloca- 
tion plan has been applied to nickel 
which provides mandatory industry- 
wide control over all supplies and takes 
the place of the previous mandatory 
control which was imposed early in 
March. The new procedure does not 
include a schedule of preference ratings 
for civilian uses. However, some alloca- 
tions can and will be made for non- 
defense uses to prevent serious disloca- 
tions in established manufacturing 
plants and to prevent sudden unem- 
ployment. The Priorities Division of 
OPM will, month by month, make allo- 
cations of available supplies for defense 
purposes. All defense orders will take a 
tating. of A-10 unless other ratings have 
been or may be assigned. During May, 
approximately 15,500,000 Ib. of nickel 
will be available in this country, but the 
May demand for nickel from all sources, 
if it could be filled, would approximate 
21,000,000 Ib. 


@ Priorities Law—Enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation on priorities is signif- 
icant principally as furnishing legal sup- 
port for a system already functioning but 
rapidly expanding. To all concerns 
forced to give priority to defense orders, 
the law is a refuge from claims for breach 
of contract, damages, etc., by private 
customers whose orders are shoved to the 
end of the line or out of the window 
altogether. The needs of favored for- 
eign governments are specifically in- 
cluded with those of U. S. government. 


@ Contracts and Orders— The Navy 
played “turnabout” this week by offer- 
ing for sale—instead of buving—five old 
boats stationed at Navy Yards throughout 
the country. The vessels, stricken from 
Navy lists as having no further naval use, 
include three ferry boats, offered for sale 
as “vessels,” a former district patrol boat 
and Eagle Boat #58, both offered only 
as “hulks.” Bids to buy will be opened 
by the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts on June 17. Further big orders 
under the airplane-building program for 
the Army were announced this week, 
including a $32,912,990 contract for air- 
planes and spare parts with Vultee Air- 
craft, Downev, Calif.; a $20,444,414 
contract for planes with Curtiss-Wright, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a $6,171,000 contract 
with Beech Aircraft, Wichita, Kan.; a 
$4,746,951 contract with Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md.; and a $4,134,205 contract with 
Rvan Acronautical, San Diego, Calif. In 
addition, International Harvester Co. was 
awarded a $12,100,000 initial contract 
for the manufacture of intermediate cali- 
ber artillery. I. H. C. will set up manu- 
facturing operations in a large plant 
being used as a warchouse in St. Paul. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Plant program invc ‘ing 
major producers indicates that 
U. S. plans to boost outpu' on 
an industry-wide front. 


Only Jesse Jones knows why 
construction Finance Corp. 
within the space of a week, say 
had “no definite expansion pla ' 
synthetic rubber (BW—May17’4) 3 
and then announce lease agreeme ts fo; 
four new synthetic rubber fac jories 
With crude rubber consumption at its 
highest level, and with the war threat 
to Pacific sources of supply, the \inpor- 
tance of synthetics was not likely to be 
overlooked by either government or 
industry. Since the announced plans jn. 
volve four major rubber companies, it is 
a fair bet that one reason for the veil 
of mystery was that all industry angle 
were being ironed out in advance, s 
the development could be carried for. 
ward on a united-front basis. 

@ Three in Akron—Anyway, the deep, 
dark secret is out. The plants, costing 
around $1,250,000 each, will be built 
and operated by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Hydrocarbon Chemical and 
Rubber Co. (jointly owned by B. | 

Goodrich Co. and Phillips Petroleum 
Co.), Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
and United States Rubber Co. Three 
of the plants will be in Akron, that of 
United States Rubber will be in Nauga 
tuck, Conn. : 

As announced by Defense Plant 

Corp. (RFC dummy), each of the four 
leased government plants will have an 
initial yearly capacity of 2,500 tons 
each, but will be designed so that ca- 
pacity can be expanded to 10,000 tons 
each when needed. Du Pont’s recent 
announced plans for a 13,000-ton-a- 
year expansion of Neoprene produc- 
tion raised synthetic rubber capacity in 
operation or being built to some 25,()00 
tons annually. It follows, then, that 
completion of the additional plants 
will raise the national figure to 35,000 
tons actual capacity, or 65,000 tons 
potential capacity. 
@ World Figures—While these figures 
look small in comparison with the na- 
tion’s total rubber consumption (645,- 
500 long tons in 1940), they will com- 
pare very well with capacity of the Axis 
powers at the outbreak of the present 
war. According to the Department of 
Commerce, total world production of 
synthetic rubbers in 1939 was 75,000 
long tons; Russia produced 50,000 long 
tons, Germany 20,000, and the United 
States 3,000. 

For two years, the synthetic-rubber 
industry of this country has been hard 
put to meet requirements for such 
items as oil-resistant hose and tubing. 
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OUT from the whirling complexity of the 
modern high-speed printing press — NEWS 
rushes headlong toward your doorstep. 


Here again Texaco helps solve vital prob- 
lems of speed, accuracy and dependability 
... through its quality lubricants ... complete 
engineering service...and the convenience 
of more than 2300 Texaco supply points. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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GeneraL Morors? & 
RIGHT HERE ON MAIN S: 


Of course you will find dealers who sell General Motors cars in your 
home town— you probably know one or more of them. S 


But— what is equally important—you will find them on every Main Street ™ 
from coast to coast and from border to border. 


In the course of providing their own customers with the service of trained 
mechanics and with quality parts, they make it possible for every man or 
woman who owns a General Motors car to find prompt and reliable service 
on thousands of Main Streets throughout America. 


These dealers are our partners in progress. Our job is to furnish them with 
the finest motorcar values that GM research can develop or GM manu- 
facturing resources can produce. Their job is to bring these cars to market 
—and keep them rolling through years of use. 


They bring to that job a steadily increasing skill in management, a stand- 
ard of business judgment that entitles them to recogni- 
tion as one of the finest groups of merchants in America. 
They are just that, with mighty few exceptions. 


And they are something more. They are valuable 
assets to any community—good men to know as neigh- 


bors and friends. PROG RE S S | 


through 
SERVICE 


Busine 
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The Nugent report estimated t 
should be possible to induce w 
year a contraction of at least th: 
lion dollars (in consumer credit 
out substantial social hardships. 
contraction might be accomplis] 
compelling banks to reduce cre: 
consumers and to consumer credit 
cies, and if necessary by legislati 
claring consumer credit contract 
which did not meet established 
mum standards of down paymen: and 
amortization period. 
® Retail Charge Accounts—A_p.:ille/ 


MARKETING 


stricting instalment credit is just now 
coming into focus. 

For the last six months, the Federal 
Reserve Board and a staff of experts 
headed by Dr. Carl Parry have been 
studying the problem. A couple of 
weeks ago, Dr. Parry disclosed that a 
plan for curbing instalment sales “to 
conserve industrial resources for the de- 


used Cal 


mon 
final 
momn':'s 


on u | 
e “Pror 


Instalment Curb 


Credit control, seen as 
brake on inflation, will start with 


pan CX 
putt ig | 
them as 
than a 


proa h 


autos if Federal Reserve Board 
plan is made effective. 


“het 
fense program” had been perfected. restriction for regular 30-day irge ell 
Every economic theorist has whiled Whenever the President and defense accounts was also proposed in th. | agencies 
away a few hours figuring how instal- ofhcials are ready, the Reserve Board port—such regulations probably t: ernment 
ment credit could be used as one in-_ will seek congressional power to regu- the form of requiring retail mer manufac 
strument to help level out the peaks late the business. to suspend credit privileges for cus. next vee 
and valleys in the national economy. Application of the plan probably tomers whose accounts were not paid cut beit 
The familiar formula is simple: When — awaits the word of Price Administrator in full by the 20th of the month fo wav to 
times are bad, liberalize terms and Leon Henderson, credited by many with lowing that in which the purchases were diverted 
thus stimulate consumer purchasing originating the idea of controlling in- made. An effective method of regula “Cert 
power; when sales are booming, tighten stalment credit for war purposes. Hen- tion would be to declare unenforce terms W 
up on terms and keep the boom in derson was formerly with the Russell able in the courts credit extended in for cars, 
hand. Sage - Foundation, where he directed violation of the rules laid down. method 
Actually, it has never worked that consumer credit studies, and was suc- Just how far the Federal Reserve plan buver a 
way. Lenders are cautious during de- ceeded in that position by his assistant, follows the Nugent outline isn’t known If the | 
pression, liberal in a period of pros- Dr. Rolf Nugent. A year ago, Dr. Nu-_ All that has been disclosed is that the automo 
perity. And consumers, cutting their gent turned out for the War Depart- board, if it is told to go ahead, will seek price ct 
cloth to suit their prospects, selfimpose ment a lengthy memorandum entitled general control over down payments has on 1 
similar restrictions. Hence, in practice, “Control of Private Consumption in and amortization periods, and will start e Coulc 
instalment credit sales have always gone Time of War.” The assumption is that operations by tightening them on auto ter of fa 
up and down a little faster than cash Henderson and his former assistant mobiles. Washington opinion is that automo 
sales. think alike on the subject. the insistence would be on down pay slightly 
© A Boomtime Test—In the past, pro- goods, | 
ponents of the credit-for-stabilization restricti 
theory have been mainly interested in time w 
alleviating depressions. But right now But the 
central control is closer than ever be- buyer; | 
fore to being put to the test—and at time, | 
a time when total consumer credit is at time th 
a record high of about nine billion dol- the ide 
lars, about half of which is attributable strictiot 
to instalment sales of durable consumer “Ho 
goods. The reason: Defense officials are we're g 
considering restrictions on instalment put on 
terms as one possible method of deal- refriger 
ing with what is already being called ing crit 
“the problem of excess consumer pur- the pec 
chasing power.” job, an 
Bernard Baruch, writing in the told. A 
spring number of the Harvard Business existing 
Review, defined the problem as clearly 18-mort 
as anyone has yet: “If production is at readily 
an annual rate of 85 billion dollars, 10 ; ¢ Com 
billion of this may represent munitions. él Me we hav 
The public, therefore, is left only 75 8 Fe f mote 
billions worth of consumer goods to trarily 
buy with its 85 billions of purchasing £AAERGENCY DIET Depot, sees to that. Founded in 1936, 18 mor 
power. The result is inevitably rising the laboratory has a staff of eight good f 
(pas some restraints are exet- There is a real contrast between the Army officers and ten civilians—all ~ = 
poy by TenstienTention. os meats contained in the Army’s Type _ food specialists. They test foods pur a: . 
every business man knows who has fig- C tations—to be used by troops where chased by the procurement division simply 
ured what he will pay next year under there are no facilities for preparing and make chemical analyses of Army came 
the proposed levies, is one of the re- food—and those supplied the men food products, besides developing con- one we 
straints already being counted on. Pub- when kitchens are available. But the centrated emergency rations. Type C _ 
lic saving through purchase of defense d ti d ti io of alt tec itn. ington 
bonds is being encouraged not only as canne Coneaeney rations provi ea = 10ns Consist Of $1x tin Cans contal payme 
a matter of government finance, but to balanced diet nevertheless. The ing meat and beans, meat and veg only t 
help prevent inflation and cut down Army's Subsistence Research Labora- _ table hash and vegetable stew, biscuit on ney 
consumer buying. The plan for re- tory, at the Chicago Quartermaster confection sugar, and soluble coffe« ) 
usine 
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f at least one-third the purchase 
price. and a maximum of 18 months of 
om te payments on new cars. On 
ysed cars, the limit would be 12 
mon As of the mage time, most 
final companies nave a top of 24 | 
mont!s On new cars and 18 months | 
on used cars. 
e “Priority Approach”—Finance com- 
pan executives say that the idea of 
yutting restrictions only on autos strikes | 
them as a “priority approach” rather | 
than a general “inflation control ap- 
proa h”’—and somewhat discriminatory. 

“There are more direct methods,” an 

utive of one of the biggest lending 
po cies told Business Week. “The gov 
ernment has already told automobile | 
manufacturers to cut production 20% 
next year—and there is talk of another | 
cut being ordered. That is the direct 
way to see that critical materials are not | 
diverted from defense to cars. 

“Certainly, restriction of instalment | 
terms would cut the consumer demand | 
for cars, but it seems to me an unfair 
method for it discriminates against the 
buyer and in favor of the cash buyer. 
If the idea is to control the price of | 
automobiles, the direct method is to set | 
price ceilings—just as the government | 
has on machine tools and certain metals. | 
¢ Could Buy Other Things—‘‘As a mat- | 
ter of fact, if terms are restricted only on 
automobiles, there might even be a 
slightly increased demand for other 
goods, thus nullifying the effect of the 
restriction. Many people buy cars on 
time who buy nothing else that way. 
But there is also the habitual instalment 
buyer; if he finds he can’t buy a car on 
time, he may buy something else on 
time that he wouldn’t otherwise. So if 
the idea is to control inflation, the re 
strictions ought to be general. 

“However, that doesn’t mean that 
we're going to object if restrictions are 
put on just a few lines—automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other products requir- 
ing critical materials. In the first place, 
the people in Washington have a tough 
job, and we intend to do what we're 
teld. And in the second place, under 
existing income conditions, I believe 
18-month terms could be sold just as 
readily as 24-month terms. 


ment 


© Competitive Angle—“For some time, | 
we have been urging our dealers to pro- | 


mote shorter terms. We haven’t arbi- 
trarily come down from 24 months to 
18 months because it wouldn’t do much 
good for one or two finance companies 
to refuse border-line paper. Most deal- 
ers would feel that their finance com- 
pany was letting them down, and would 


simply go to a competitor. If everyone | 


came down to 18 months, perhaps no 
one would be hurt. 

“However, there is talk that Wash- 
ington might eventually insist on down 
payments of 50% or more, and allow 
only ten months to complete payments 
on new cars—eight months on used cars. 
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SSS 
NORTON ABRASIVES. 


Norton Research 
+ Expansion 


Research-—solving new mysterie 
in the world of abrasives. 


Research—plus manufacturing ex- 
pansion, planned and built to 
meet any national emergency 


Thus, when the emergency came 
Norton answered, “Ready” with 
far greater continuous volume of 
grinding wheels and allied prod 
ucts than in all Norteg ristor 


eee, 
- NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 


MANNING DIVISION, troy wy 
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Giant Allis-Chalmers motors help 
America’s steel mills roll out armor 
plate for battleships to help make our 
Navy strongest in the world. 


WE’LL HELP YOU 


wwe Battleship o 


Allis-Chalmers Puts 90 Years of Indust 


Se ER MOTOR to help roll 
out steel for Uncle Sam’s warships... 
A 5-horsepower motor to help weave fab- 
rics for stylish bathing suits... 
Allis-Chalmers makes both—and 1600 
other industrial and agricultural products! 
In fact, it produces a greater variety of 
capital goods than any other company in 


This textile spinning frame is driven by ‘ 
the entire world! 


an Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Mo- 
tor and long-life Texrope V-Belt Drive. To plants in every industry, Allis-Chal- 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


mers also offers a cooperative engine 
service—absolutely without obligati 

And here’s why it’s an unusual co 
tive engineering service: 

From their broad production exper 
Allis-Chalmers engineers — working 
your engineers — can advise on each j 
lem with an eye to your entire produ 
operation. Ask us for full details. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO., MILWAUKEE, 


his giga 
engineerec 


Chalmers 


CALL © ALLIG 


Textile machines driven by 
special Allis-Chalmers equip 
ment make fabrics for bath- 
ing suits, all types of apparel. 


ro 


Bathing Suit | 


stfngineering Experience to Work for You! 


+2 


peri & ¥ 


ing 
ach I 
‘odug 
is gigantic electric motor was specially 
engineered, designed and built by Allis- 
EE, "Chalmers for use in an American steel mill. 


Blading a 20-stage axial compressor—just 
one of 1600 types of industrial equipment 


designed and made by Allis-Chalmers. 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


NEW PROFITS 


Announcing New Dry-Type Feeder 
Voltage Regulator! Allis-Chalme 
has developed a new Dry-Type Air-Coole 
Regulator to operate without oil or s 
thetic liquids. It gives added protecti: 
against fire hazards and toxic gases. | 
stallation costs are low because protect 
enclosures are unnecessary. 


This Regulator is a logical first choice 
metropolitan centers where safety and 
quick, easy servicing are necessary. (Write 


for Bulletin B-6126.) 


Cut Costs 34%. Tackling a road gra 
ing job with conventional equipment 
Texas contractor moved dirt at a cost of 
10.9 cents per yard. That seemed a lo 
figure until an Allis-Chalmers enginee1 
rolled a modern, high-speed, high-power: 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor and Scraper « 
the job. Costs per yard dropped from 10.9 
cents to the amazing low figure of 7.2 cents 
—a saving of 34%! 


$1250 Investment Returns $3150 
Per Year. Watab Paper Company, Sa: 
tell, Minnesota, tore out its old pumps 
replaced them with twonew Allis-Chalmer 
Centrifugal Paper Stock Pumps. Total in 
vestment, $1250. Result, $3150 saving per 
year in power cost. Allis-Chalmers Paper 
Stock Pumps are No. 1 choice of paper 
makers looking for production profits! 
(Bulletin 1643 will give you full details 


“It's Like Gleaning a Second Crop!" 
—said a leading processor of fuller’s earth 
after Allis-Chalmers engineers modernized 
his two large mills. 

Formerly 50% of his finished product 
from hammer and cage mills was wasted 
rejected by customers as beyond limits of 
toleration. Allis-Chalmers Gradual Redux 
tion Milling System cut this waste...ir 
creased profits 35%. Write for full details 
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NOW... 


..more and better light quickly! 
...Without expensive wiring changes! 
...and with no“slow-up”of production! 


eee With IVANHOE 
“50 FOOT CANDLER’ 
RLM Gtinuone Wireway 


@ Are you in a position where you 
know you can get faster produc- 
tion with better lighting . . . but 
you're afraid it will cost you too 
much time and money to get it? 
IVANHOE “50 Foot CANDLER” 
can lick that problem for you as it 
has for many other manufacturers 
under production pressure. Its con- 
tinuous wireway (wiring channels 


H E 
MER 
Pioneers in G 
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MILLER 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


contain all wiring and operating 
auxiliaries) insures speedy, eco- 
nomical installation . . . eliminates 
up to 80% of plant wiring conduit. 
Because IVANHOE “50° Foot 
CANDLER” is not a lighting fixture 
but a lighting system, it permits 
you to get light for some pro- 
duction without waiting for the 
entire installation to be completed. 
If you’re working against time and 
want to cut production costs, this 
new and better lighting system can 
make time do “double-duty” for 
you. Write for new ‘50 Foor 
CANDLER” Bulletin 1C . . . now. 


In this typical weave room, Ivanhoe ‘50 Foot 
Candlers’’ provide 50 foot candles of illu- 
mination and speed the production of defense 
materials. 


THE MARK OF A 
COMPLETE LIGHTING SERVICE 


COMFPa es « 


IDEN, CONN. 


That would really knock instal 


| credit, and automobile sales, in 
| head. More than half of all cars 


now sold on terms, and autom 
account for a little more than ha 
the total volume of instalment cr 
e A.B.A. Standards—That lenders 
erally would not object to a mod 
tightening of terms was indicate. 
cently when the consumer credit c 
cil of the American Bankers Associat 
adopted a set of standard terms 
recommendation to its members. ‘T} 
call for down payments of 334% 
18 months to pay for automobiles, d: 
payments of 15% and 24 months to 
for refrigerators, and down paym 
of 20% and 12 months to pay 
washing machines. 
Similarly, the National Retail 
Goods Association has been urging 
department store members to tigli! 
up. Department store terms run a |i! 
more liberal than those of the 
finance companies, and for the presen 
the N.R.D.G.A. is contenting its 
with recommending a minimum dow: 
payment of 10% on major electri 
appliances with a maximum of | 
months to pay, and proportionate terms 
on other goods. A later drive for an 
18-month ceiling is in the wind. 
e “Difficult Period” — When _ the 
N.R.D.G.A. holds its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago early next month, some 
of the hottest sessions are likely to be 
those of the Credit Management Divi- 
sion. J. Anton Hagios, manager of the 
division, feels that credit managers face 


| the most difficult period of the last 20 


years, for they “will have to fight against 
pressure within their own organizations 
to increase credit sales contrary to their 
own judgment.” 

Since 1929, department stores have 

had a hard time holding on to their 
share of the consumer’s dollar, and as 
a result have pushed instalment sales 
To keep customers wedded to them, the 
big stores have competed directly with 
commercial banks, finance companies, 
and other lending agencies for the privi 
lege of financing the consumer. ‘l'ypes 
of goods sold on the instalment plan 
have been steadily expanded. 
@ Recent History—Instalment terms—of 
both department stores and other lend 
ers—reached a peak in liberality in 1936, 
when a customer could go into some 
stores and order a refrigerator with no 
down payment and five years to pay for 
it. Trade leaders cried out for a tighten 
ing of terms, and, with recession setting 
in, stores began demanding 10% down 
payments and allowing only two years 
to complete payment. The restricted 
terms played a major part in the shrink- 
age of retail sales of all kinds—and par- 
ticularly of department stores—late in 
1937 and early in 1938. 

Terms stayed about the same 
throughout 1939, but competition for 
expanding sales loosened them some- 
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last year until many stores were 
ving three years to pay for a re- 
rator. Spurred by industry leaders, 
s have tightened up again since the 
of the year, until there are few 
ving more than 24 months. But how 
h farther they will go, under the 
sure to “sell terms, not merchan- 
.”’ is a big question. 


MAN ON THE SPOT 


james Lawrence Fly has trouble on 
his hands. As chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, he _ is 
held responsible for FCC regulations 
that would force NBC to sell its second 


network and so limit network-station | 


contracts as to reduce chains to the 
status of program brokers (BW —May 
10°41,p14). 

Last week, at the St. Louis con- 
vention of the National Association of 


Broadcasters, Fly was accused by Mark | 


Ethridge, Louisville publisher-broad- 
caster, of “deceiving and almost betray- 
ing” President Roosevelt by rushing 
through the new regulations before Mr. 


Ethridge had got started on a survey 
the President had asked him to make 
of radio regulation. Taking a line from 
old John Randolph, Fly likened the 


broadcasters’ association to “A dead | 


mackerel in the moonlight—it both 
shines and stinks.” 
Currently, the 
chance of staying the regulations seems 
to lie in congressional action. Next week 
they will get a hearing before Senator 
Wheeler’s Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and if the White resolution for 
a sweeping investigation of radio goes 
through, the new network rules will be 
held in abeyance. Ace in the hole for 
the networks, if all else goes against 
them, is court action to test the extent 
of FCC’s regulatory power. 
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broadcasters’ best 


THIS CRANE 


pease CUR BeuEy 


YOU BET- AND A 
QUIET-RUNNING CRANE 
18-4 LONG WEARING CRANE <- 


Sea Bek oe ae Re Tot RE 


Listen to the cranes in your plant. Grind- 
ing and screeching are unfailing signs of 
excessive wear in a crane—and that means 
expensive maintenance and repairs. 
Whiting cranes are designed for 
smooth, quiet, high-speed operation. To 
reduce friction and keep gears in perma- 
nent alignment, they have heavy-duty, 
roller bearings instead of sleeve bearings. 


Herringbone Gears 
Reduce Noise and Wear 
in Whiting Cranes 


Herringbone 
gears transmit 
power quietly and 
efficiently through 
continuous roll- 
ing contact. They 
outlast ordinary 
spur gearing at 
least two to one. 


The oil-flushed load brake assures smooth 
lowering of the load, with positive con 
trol. Flexible couplings transmit motor 
power without binding. Tapered-tread 
drive wheels keep the crane square on the 
runway. Precision machining and sturdy 
construction of all parts guarantee free 
movement during the entire life of the 
crane. These are only a few of the reasons 
why Whiting cranes are surprisingly 
quiet. And since noise in a crane means 
wear, this extra quietness assures longer 
life and less maintenance. 

Whiting cranes are available in capaci- 
ties from one to 400 tons. Also a complete 
line of electric hoists from 2 to 7% tons. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Illinois. Buslders 
of quality cranes for over fifty 
years. 

Send for Booklet “How to 
Write a Traveling Crane 
Specification.” 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL 


(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 


is DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 


INCOME INDEXES 


DISTRICT 3 — PHILADELPHIA 


FUUETS SUCUURSTUSTDOUUETRCUUTUSOUVEVUGUUETOCTOWEDENYTT 


PUUEVICUVUCUCTONIUCURTOVENTEREEVITE 


PUEUUUGUIUMOCTYET FVETULCUTECUOTET, « CONTUDEUTENS CVOUTOCTONES CYUREE FTETT 


DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND 


DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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PUVEVERTETYSEVTENSCTTTE! 


SUUUT! CYTEWECTTTT! FUVET! CUVEVEUCTETYS CVEUTT CUTOWS CVUUTE TUES TOURS EVETT 


DISTRICT 8— ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT 9 — MINNEAPOLIS 


. DISTRICT 7 — CHICAGO 
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PUUTTS FVOUUICUTYN) CUUTTOCTYENS CUT ET 
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DISTRICT 11— DALLAS 


DISTRICT 12—SAN FRANCISCO 


° DISTRICT 1O— KANSAS CITY 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1937 1938 


SEE United States 
THE FIGURES: 


District 
United States 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


tMarch 
124.7 
120.8 
117.1 
118.3 
126.7 
135.6 
131.1 


April 1940 
108.6 
103.6 
103.3 
104.7 
107.3 
113.5 
114.9 


*April 
125.2 
122.1 
115.8 
121.3 
129.4 
136.5 
132.0 


tRevised. 


1—Boston 
2—New York 
3—Philadelphia 
4—Cleveland 
5—Richmond 
6—Atlanta 


*Subject to revision. 


1939 


1940 1941 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


oe 


March 
124.7 
128.2 
125.5 
122.4 
113.0 
129.6 
132.5 


April 1940 
108.6 
110.3 
109.6 
116.1 
103.3 
116.1 
113.4 


District 

United States 

District 7—Chicago 
District 8—St. Louis 
District 9—Minneapolis 
District 10—Kansas City 
District 11—Dallas 
District 12—San Francisco 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


The armament effort continues to be the paramount 
factor in the distribution of American purchasing power. 
Last month, for instance, two leading defense districts— 
Philadelphia and Cleveland—scored the big gains in Busi- 
ness Week's Regional Income Indexes, up 3.0 and 2.7 
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points respectively. During the last year, such other 
defense-dominated areas as Richmond, San Francisco, 
and Chicago have been the leaders on the advance, while 
such non-defense districts as New York, Minneapolis, and 
Kansas City have lagged behind the national average. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—115.8; 
ionth Ago—117.1; Year Ago—103.3)— 
Income payments continue below-aver- 
ve in this Reserve district, largely be- 
ause business activity in New York City 

lagging behind payrolls in the coun- 
try’s armament centers. Customarily, ups 
nd downs in the city are less spectacu- 
ir than in the nation; and the important 
nancial industry has, if anything, suf- 
fered during the war-defense period. 

But influences now at work may alter 


| 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—1 32.0; 
Month Ago—131.1; Year Ago—114.9)— 
Ratification of a 13.5¢ loan for cotton 
lays the basis for sharply increased 
rural retail sales in Georgia, Alabama, 
and southern Mississippi. Another stim- 
ulus is the federal program to bolster 
hog, dairy, and poultry prices. In the last 
decade, this type of diversified agriculture 
has become increasingly important in 
district farm income. 

Industrial operations are marking 
time. Building and lumbering activity 
have declined since the completion of 
the cantonments, while cotton textile 
operations are increasing but slowly. 
Armament holds out the greatest prom- 
ise for expansion, with awards for new 
ship construction, aluminum, aircraft, 
electric power, and munitions capacity 
probable. 

Year-to-vear gains in district income 
and sales are above the national average, 
but not all areas are faring equally. 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index — 
113.2; Month Ago—113.0; Year Ago— 
103.3)—From now until autumn, income 
payments in this agricultural district are 
apt to spurt. The improvement in crop 
prospects (now the best in a decade) 
and the rise in loan rates will boost dis- 
trict wheat and cotton income by at least 
$100,000,000 over last vear. 

By far the sharpest immediate jump 
in farm income will come in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, where these crops are domi- 


the trend. Any step-up of shipments to 
Britain will provide a stimulus to this, 
the nation’s chief port. A few defense 
industries are reall ane aly And apparel 
production, backbone of the city’s manu- 
facturing, will expand as long as gencral 
buying power rises and durable-goods out- 
put is curtailed (BW —Apr.26'40,p50). 
Nevertheless, the incomes of the §,000,- 
000 city and suburban inhabitants will 
increase less, percentagewise, than the 
national average. 

industrial payrolls are likely to con- 
tinue to mount sharply in the armament 
areas—central New York State, northern 
New Jersey, Long Island, and south- 
western Connecticut—as new defense 
plants are established. Trade gains in 
these centers will rank among the na- 
tion’s highest. And the government 
program to lift livestock and dairy prices 
is a boon to upper New York State 
farmers, primarily dependent on receipts 
from these products. 


Despite varied defense activities in Pen- 
sacola, Tampa, Starke, and Jacksonville, 
over-all Florida sales are lagging—a 
hangover from last year’s citrus freeze, 
and the winter’s “‘only-fair”’ tourist season 
BW —Mar.22’41,p48). 

Retail volume in the New Orleans 
Metropolitan area (population, 500,000) 
also is laggard. The seaport’s economic 
well-being has been hit by the drop in 
cotton exports and the diversion of mer- 
chant vessels to aid-to-Britain-service. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


nant, and where heavy rainfall for some 
time has forecast excellent harvests. Ap- 
parently bumper cash returns have been 
anticipated; for, so far this year, retail 
sales gains in these states have out- 
stripped the rest of the district. 

Farmers are not without their com- 
plaints, however. Much winter wheat 
has been heaved from the ground in 
western Missouri and south-central 
Nebraska and the acreage reseeded to 
corn—at additional expense. Plowing and 
planting are late because the spring has 
been so wet, and because labor has been 
drawn into the urban industrial centers. 

Construction of district aircraft and 
ammunitions plants is proceeding rapidly; 
production will start this fall. Increases 
in payrolls have begun to lift retail sales 
in the two Kansas Cities, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Denver, Colo.; Omaha, Neb.; and 
Wichita, Kan. As livestock income and 
crop returns mount in coming months, 
trade will rise further. 
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ONLY F-M GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE THINGS 


© Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


% I Years’ Engineering Experience 


A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


© A Reputation for Quality Only 


Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


@ Local Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


* 
Check with Our Nearest Branch 


$15 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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PROFIT BY 


The Combustion Engineering Co.’s 


EXPERIENCE 


CAREYSTONE 
Corrugated Roofing selected for 
this assembly and shipping 
building at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
230 ft. long by 100 ft. wide and 

% ft. high. 


* SPECIFY 


ASBESTOS - CEMENT 


CORRUGATED ROOFING 


In the race for increased production, CAREY- 
STONE meets the call for speed. This unexcelled 
roofing and siding material—permanently com- 
bined Asbestos and Portland Cement—helps reduce 
“bottlenecks’’ caused by defense needs for metals. 


Easily and speedily erected, CAREYSTONE Corru- 
gated meets permanent as well as temporary needs, 
with little or no loss or waste when buildings are 
dismantled. Salvaged CAREYSTONE can be stored, 
sold, or re-used in new construction. 


CAREYSTONE is fire-resistant and is widely used 
where acid and alkali fumes are prevalent. 
Contains nothing that can rust, rot or corrode. Its 
low first cost is practically the only cost—giving 
dependable service with minimum maintenance 
expense, year after year. 


For complete details, call the nearest Carey Branch 
Office or write Dept. 29. 


THE 
COMBUSTION 
aes wees 


Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Plant 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY . Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY MP LTC ff Factory. LENNOXVILLE, P ( 
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Radio on Ratiors 


Setmakers, with a 3.7 
aluminum rating, have to cu 


/new-model plans accordi: 
|and prices are going up. 


This is the time of year for 
manufacturers to start stumpin 
country, exhibiting new models f 
edification and appreciation of di 
tors and dealers. But things are a 
slow getting started this year. § 
new portable and battery-operated 
sets are about all that have bex 
nounced. 

Major setmakers are bringing out 
models, of course. But in additi 
being slightly delayed, the new n 
will be fewer than usual. And, in 
instances, they will be announc: 
the trade gradually, rather than 
once as formerly. Typically, one ma 
facturer is announcing — seven 
models in the next few days, says that 
25 or 30 others will be brought out 
intermittently during the next three 
months. 

e@ A Matter of Materials—Reason for all 
this, of course, is “priorities.” Few con- 
sumer lines figure to be harder hit by 
the shortage of defense materials than 


| the radio trade. 


The most critical material, so far as 


| the effect on radio manufacturers is 
| concerned, is aluminum. About 4,000,- 
| 000 Ib. were used by the industry last 


year. Aluminum is used in the base of 


| instantaneous acetate recording blanks, 
| for variable tuning condensers, for 
| shield cans, in permanent magnets, and 
| in electrolytic condensers. 


Aluminum for consumer radios—there 
is no trouble about supplies for Army 


| and Navy equipment—has been given a 


rating of B-7 by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, which means that 
the industry is allotted 30% of its 1940 
consumption of high-grade material and 
60% of low-grade material. But that is 
if and when non-defense supplies are 
available, and nobody knows when that 
will be. Currently, the industry is run- 
ning on its reserve supplies. 

@ Working on Substitutes—Committees 
from the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have been working with the gov- 
ernment on a plan to use substitute 


| materials. Beginning June 15, variable 
| condensers with iron rather than alu- 


minum stator plates will be used. Size 
of units is being reduced. Alloys using 


| the lowest possible percentage of 
| aluminum and nickel are proposed. 


With all these plans, however, manu- 
facturers do not see their way clear to 
eliminating all aluminum from radios 
Some manufacturers possibly have sup- 


| plies sufficient for a year, whereas others 
| will run out in two or three months 
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Nobody is likely to feel the pinch until | 
ear. fall, when the big radio selling | 
season Starts, but short-stocked manu- 
fact irers may be out of luck then unless | 
the needed minimum supply of alu- | 
minum is forthcoming. 
e No Retail Pinch Yet—Thus far, the 
retail trade hasn't felt the pinch. Set 
sales have been good, but dealers re- 
port no signs of a buyers’ rush to beat 
the coming of substitutes and higher | 
prices. | 
\ price rise with the new models is | 
considered inevitable, will probably have | 
its biggest effect in the lower-priced | 
brackets. Last year, the lowest-priced | 
standard model of most major manu- 
facturers sold at $9.95. This year it 
appears that the standard low-priced 
model will sell at $12.95. 
e Merchandising Policy—lhe two sets, 
however are somewhat different. Gross 
margin to manufacturers is much 
smaller on cheap sets than on the higher 
priced items. With sales likely to be 
limited by the supply of aluminum 
rather than by consumer purchasing 
power, it seems sounder merchandising 
to manufacturers to offer a better set, 
at a proportionately higher price, and 
to incorporate in the chassis or cabinet 
some feature to justify the higher price. 
Last year, set sales hit a record high 
of around 11,000,000. With production | 
sure to be cut in the last half of this 
year—some estimate as much as 50% — | 
manufacturers will sell dealers on the | 
idea that this is the time to climinate 
price-cutting and stabilize the trade. 


Code for Hosiery 


Long-awaited standards | 
for grade-labeling are promul-. 
gated by FTC. Most of larger | 
manufacturers voice approval. 


Back in the days of the NRA, the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers drew up a set of grade-labeling 
standards for the industry. When the 
Blue Eagle folded its wings, the stand- 
ards were lost in the general shakeup. 
In 1937, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s rayon rules came along and the 
hosiery people—finding the rules were 
designed primarily for woven goods—had 
trouble. The N.A.H.M. dusted off its 
old grade-labeling standards, revamped 
them, and presented them to the FTC, 
which held its first hearing on trade 
practice rules for the hosiery industry in 
the spring of 1938. ; ; 

Last week, after three years of being 
on the point of announcement, the final 
hosiery rules were promulgated. ‘The 
principal reason for the delay has been 
FTC's desire to clean up trade practice 
tules for the various fibers first and 
incorporate them in the hosiery code. 
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“Look what we've saved on Maintenance 
since we put in Glass Blocks” 
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“SASH REPAIR and replacement used 
to be a costly item for us. We were 
always busy trying to keep our win 


| 
J 
dows in good condition. It was an 
especially difficult job where the 4 
windows were high above the floor. | 
“MAINTENANCE IS SIMPLE with PC | 


| 


Glass Blocks, for the panels are al] 
glass and mortar that can’t rot or 
corrode. Even in an acid atmos 
phere the glass blocks defy corvo 
sion—look as good as the day we 
put them in. 
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“CLEANING COSTS ARE DOWN since we in- 
stalled glass blocks. One man can wash a 
large panel with a long-handled brush and 
a hose in a few minutes. There are no small 
panes to wipe dry — no mullions to clean. 
Outside surfaces are designed so that rain 
easily washes dirt from them. 


Glass Blocks provide all the light-trans- 
mitting properties of glass, plus the 
insulating properties of a masonry wall. 
They aid temperature and humidity con- 
trol, and thus help air conditioning. They 
reduce surface condensation on daylighting 
areas. They permit greater privacy. And 
they create a neat, modern appearance. 


“| GLASS 
-entieBLOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


“PLENTY OF DAYLIGHT, softly diffused for 
better vision, is provided by PC Glass Block 
panels. In large rooms we use PC Prism 
Light-Directing Blocks. They throw day 
light onto the ceiling, and from there it is 
reflected downward to working areas far 
inside the room.” 


Why not get the facts now on how P( 
Glass Block construction can help your 
Just mail the coupon below for our big 
book about PC Glass Blocks. There's no 
obligation involved, and it will give you 
facts that may save you a lot of money. 


“pirrseuren” sland for Qualdy Glass 


——— Corning Corporation, 
2150-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Please send me your free, illustrated book that telle 
how to use PC Glass Blocks: 
[) for factories; 
ings; [) for homes. 
(Be sure to indicate type of building.) 


() for commercial and public build 
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MR. THIRSTY FIBRE 
STEPS OUT— 


Now 10 times 
tougher when wet! 


MAZING new strength has been 
built into “Soft-Tuff” Scot- 
Tissue Towels. In use, they have 
10 times more rub strength than 
the old-type ScotTissue Towels. 
Yet they are soft as ever. 
Two-ply . . . full-size . . . heavy- 
weight—each “‘Soft-Tuff’’ towel 
has double the absorbent capacity 
needed for thorough hand drying. 
They go farther, cut costs. 


Thousands of leading companies 
now enjoy the comfort and thrift 
of “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels. 


- e = 

The Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service can help you plan wash- 
rooms for greater comfort and 
health protection. It will suggest 
ways to speed traffic flow, reduce 
waste and build good will. Write 
for details. 


Soft-luff Scof Tissue TOWELS 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Trade 
Marks “Scot Tissue," ‘‘Soft-Tuff,” “Thirsty Fibre” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. Trade Mark “Washroom 
Advisory Service” Registration applied for. 
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The silk rules came along in 1938 
the wool labeling law. FTC he 
final hearing on hosiery last Noy 
(BW--Nov.9°40,p46), and pr 
only waited to promulgate the 
until the wool law was out of th« 
As it is, wool and hosiery regu! 
should go into effect almost sim 
eously in mid-July (BW —Apr 
p63). 
e@ Manufacturers Approve—The 
and more reputable hosiery manuf 
ers, some of whom _  objectec 
N.A.H.M.’s original A-B-C-D 
labeling plan on the ground th 
made no provision for extra quality 
now generally approve FTC’s rules 
code requires, among other things 
stockings marked “cotton-lisle” mus! 
made of long-staple combed cotton, 
a minimum twist. Crepe hosiery 
be manufactured of silk yarn, also of a 
minimum twist. Fudging on both thiese 
points by less-reputable manufacturers 
has troubled the industry for a long 
time. j 
The main point cleared up at the 
November hearings was the labeling of 
“irregulars.” FTC's requirement that 
both stockings in a pair be labeled 
separately is aimed chiefly at those who 
hoped to take two pairs of irregulars, 
seconds, or thirds, match up the un- 
labeled stockings and sell them for firsts. 
In the past, many retailers—including 
some of the biggest in the country—have 
reportedly offered manufacturers pre 
miums of 25¢ to 30¢ a dozen for not 
labeling irregulars. 
e Asked Postponement—Manufacturers 
had asked that the effective date of the 
act be postponed until Sept. 15, to do 
away with labeling of summer stocks on 
hand. As it is, they hope FTC (follow 
ing its line with rayon and silk) will 
wink at existing stocks which go un- 
labeled. In spite of the fact that it now 
accounts for some 12% of all women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery, nylon was not 
mentioned in the rules, indicating 
FTC’s unwillingness to recognize it as a 
generic term. 


Whisky vs. Wine 


An interstate legislative 
contest dooms California spirits 
act but leaves angry vintners 
with a higher Illinois tax. 


Six years ago California passed a law 
at the behest of local brewers requiring 
wholesalers of out-of-state beer to pay a 
$500 license fee, as against the $50 fee 
for wholesalers of California beer. The 
great shipping brewers of Missouri im 
mediately countered with a Missouri 
law prohibiting sale of any kind of 
liquor originating in any state discrim 
inating against Missouri liquor, thus 
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outlawing sale of California’s wines in 
Missow!!. 

~ The California-Missouri feud quickly 
developed into a national free-for-all, 
with siate trade barriers of all kinds 
being put up all over the country, either 
to protect local industries or to retaliate 
against other states (BW-—Jan.14’'39, 
523). [he trend toward economic bal- 
kanization was not halted until the 
Council of State Governments and the 
Department of Commerce took vigorous 
action against trade barriers. 

e More Legislation—Last month the 
governor of California had another bill 
before him which looked as though it 
might start another economic war be- 
tween the states. This time not Califor- 
nia brewers but the California wine 
industry and certain national distillers 
were being favored. Taking advantage 
of agitation for a federal immature- 
spirits law to counteract the problem of 
excessive warehouse stocks of whisky, 
distillers with established older brands 
sponsored an immature-whisky law in 
California prohibiting the sale of whisky 
less than - years old and requiring 
that blends contain at least 20% of 
four-year-old whisky. 

Net effect, they calculated, would be 
to divert to them the business of 
competitors specializing in younger 
whiskies, representing nearly half the 
market. California wine interests quickly 
backed the bill, hoping to snag some of 
the young whisky market for themselves. 
¢ Illinois Aroused—While the bill was 
trickling through the California legisla- 
ture, picking up exemptions of corn and 
Scotch whisky so that in the end only 
domestic rye and bourbon were affected, 
the great whisky-producing state of 
Illinois was considering a revenue meas- 
ure doubling the taxes on spirits and 
beer. When it was brought to the 
attention of the Illinois legislature that, 
among other things, the Sant selling 
whisky in California is a three-year old 
Illinois product, an amendment was 
added to the revenue measure doubling 
the tax on wines, too, making the tax 
on sweet wines 50¢ and the tax on dry 
wines 20¢ a gallon. 

Other whisky-producing states indi- 
cated that they might also need more 
revenues from wine if the California bill 
passed. After thinking the matter over 
with the help of California winers, who 
supply 90% of the wine consumed in 
the U.S., California’s governor vetoed 
his state’s immature-whisky legislation. 
¢ Wine Interests Sore—The governor of 
Illinois promptly recommended to the 
Illinois legislature that the wine tax 
increases be moderated, suggesting in- 
creases only to 40¢ and 15¢ respectively. 
With a tax increase where there was 
none before, wine interests are sore—at 
the distillers. What started out as a com- 
petitive fight between distillers in Cali- 
tornia may yet end up as full-fledged war 
between the wine and whisky crowds. 
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e Ready with men, ready with rolling 
stock, ready with special handling 
equipment. 


The Erie—22,000 men strong—is ever 
ready and willing to help you move 
your freight safely and quickly. Ever 
ready, too, in the national emergency 
to speed the job of National Defense. 
Spanning the very heart of the nation’s 
“arsenal”, Erie is the ever-moving 
conveyor belt of America’s defense 
industries. Erie delivers the goods! 


New equipment is being added con- 
stantly. Human efficiency being 
stepped up. We’re ready to give you on- 
time deliveries on small or large ship- 
ments. Just call the Erie man—or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 


=p 


ERIE RAILROAD + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUTY RAIL RO Ree 
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NEW BUSINESS 


National Shopping Column 


A couple of years ago, Nancy Sasser 
started out with a tin. shopping col- 
umn on the woman's page of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) Times. It caught on and she 
moved to Virginia with a column in the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. By this time 
she was doing well enough to charge 
100% over local line rates. 

This January Miss Sasser moved to 
New York with the germ of the idea for 
a national shopping column. The germ 
has matured and, starting Sept. 7, she 
will offer space to national advertisers in 
32 papers scattered across the country, 
via Newspaper Groups, Inc. (420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City). The col- 
umn will run in Sunday editions, and 
advertisers will pay $15.75 a line for 
mention in all 32 papers; $12.60 a line 
for the 15 East Central papers; $4.40 
for the 12 Southern papers: $2.55 for 
the five on the Pacific Coast. Papers 
signed up for the column include the 
New York ‘Times, Chicago ‘Tribune, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, New Orleans 
limes-Picayune, Atlanta Journal, Los 
Angeles ‘Times, and San _ Francisco 
Chronicle. 


“Teen Age” Fashions 


I'he “design your own clothes” craze 
has reached such proportions with high- 
school girls in the last few years that 
local department stores have cooperated 
with special fashion boards, design con- 
tests, etc. Now ten non-competitive 
manufacturers of clothes for “teen-age” 
girls—coats, dresses, blouses, etc.—are 
cashing in on this via an enterprise 
called the Hi-School Board of Fashion. 
They will select designs submitted by 
local fashion boards, manufacture them 
in New York, and advertise them co- 
operatively in juvenile and women’s 
magazines and local newspapers. The 
first campaign will get under way with 
the fall school season. 


His Own Apron 


Bart Bonebrake of Los Angeles, a 
kitchen dabbler, didn’t like the idea of 
wearing a woman’s frilly apron, made a 
he-man model of heavy muslin with no 
bibs or strings—just a piece of half-inch 
clock spring steel run through the top 
hem. A novelty manufacturer (416 West 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles), he discov- 
ered he had something and now manu- 
factures his aprons for men and women 
both—“‘His Own” and “Her Own” mod- 
els—in assorted colors, with hand-blocked 
pictures on the bottom, some of them 
pretty and some funny, giving them an 
especial appeal for barbecues and par- 
ties. The steel spring fits any girth, 
holds the apron on, and comes out easily 
on wash-day. 
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Latest three-row potato digger in the delta lands of California's San loaqu 
Valley is self-propelled by a Diesel engine, harvests 300-400 bushels an hoy; 


The tomato transplanter, provided with a 650-gallon water reservoir, sets aj 
proximately 20,000 tomato plants a day in the Santa Clara Valley of Califomi: 
where tomatoes are processed into both juice and catsup. 


The prune picker, adaptable to other fruit-harvesting operations, is one gadge' 
the West Coast farmer is counting on to help overcome the shortage of fat 
labor. This home-made affair picks 14 tons of prunes a day, according to thi 
farmer who built it. The wings fold around the tree; then a compressor on 3 
tractor starts up and shakes the ripe fruit off the tree onto the wings, which 
skid it onto conveyors that carry it to the end and drop it into a box. 
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PRODUCTION 


Robotized Farms 


Agricultural mechaniza- 
tion on West Coast expected to 
hit new highs as result of de- 
fense drain on rural labor. 


There’s been little publicity about it, 
but a wholesale adjustment seems about 
to take place in policies and methods of 
the West Coast’s large-scale farm op- 
erations as a result of defense impacts. 
Increased mechanization is the obvious 
answer to the shortage of farm labor 
which has developed hand in hand with 
booming industrial business. 

This week in San Francisco, Los 

Angeles, and Sacramento committees 
from major groups like the Associated 
Farmers, State Chamber of Commerce, 
and Farm Bureau Federation were meet- 
ing to discuss methods of adjusting farm 
conditions to situations created by the 
emergency. 
e Full Speed Ahead—Roughly, here’s 
the shape of things likely to come: (1) 
Instead of worrying about surpluses, 
growers of many major crops will pro- 
duce all they can. (2) There will be a 
notable increase in use of machinery and 
many sensational gadgets now in the ex- 
perimental stage, developed in some 
instances by farmers themselves, will be 
made available to agriculture generally. 
(3) Farmers will make the most of 
family and neighbor labor. (4) Crops 
that can be stored and held will be more 
popular. 

Chief reason for changes was stated 
succinctly last week by Pacific Rural 
Press: “Labor from the general labor 
pool this year will be largely beyond the 
reach of the farmer who cannot com- 
pete with . . . wages of munitions 
factories.” ; 

Western Grower and Shipper reports 
that large-scale vegetable producers in 
the Imperial Valley of California and 
in Arizona felt the pinch of field-labor 
shortage in harvesting crops this winter, 
particularly carrots, and that labor costs 
increased. It warns against “a hit-or- 
miss program of setting up wage scales, 
competition between growers in the 
same district, and other wasteful prac- 
tices” which would drive away whatever 
labor the farmers may have left. 

* Factories’ Lure—The California farm- 
ers are in one of the leading defense 
contract areas. Total value of contracts 
is well over $1,500,000,000. In 1940, 
some 55,000 new workers were added 
to industrial payrolls m the state and 
this year that will be something like 
116,000 more. Incidentally, California’s 
much-advertised “Okie problem” is on 
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“Just five minutes 
to make that train!” 


HURRY-UP CALL irom a Jersey 
A City customer— and the Bundy 
sales engineer is on his way, ready 
to take over completely the prob- 
lem of designing and engineering 
the tubing parts of a new product. 


Bundy customers, new and old 
—some with production schedules 
running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of units annually — soon 
learn that they can safely drop any 
tubing problem right in Bundy’s 
lap, and forget it. In dozens of 
widely varied fields—such as farm 
tractors, refrigerators, radios, oil 
burners—Bundy has found ways to 
improve the product and cut costs. 


BUNDYWELD double-walled 
steel tubing, hydrogen-brazed, 
copper-coated inside and outside. 
From Capillary sizes up to and 
including %” O.D. This double- 
walled type also available in steel, 
tin-coated outside, and in Monel. 


BUNDY ELECTRIC WELD 
steel tubing. Single-walled 
—butt welded—annealed. 
Purnished tin-coated out- 
side if desired. Sizes up 
to and including %” O.D. 


As a result, a large share of Bundy 
production is sold as complete 
parts—bent, flared, flanged or flat- 
tened, with fittings included—all 
ready to assemble into the finished 
product. Bundy’s long experience 
and highly specialized fabricating 
equipment form a combination 


hard to beat in this field. 


Do you use tubing in your fin- 
ished product, or other materials 
for which tubing might be substi- 
tuted to advantage? If so, you will 
find it well worth while to discuss 
the matter with Bundy’s research 
and engineering department. Ad- 
dress Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit. 


ATUBING 


BUNDY ““TRIPLE-PURPOSE” MONEL 
tubing. Double-walled, rolled from 
two strips, joints opposite, welded 
into a solid wall. Available in all 
Monel, Monel inside—steel outside, 
and Monel outside — steel inside 
Sizes up to and including %” O.D 
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HOW YOU SAVE 


WHEN THE GENERAL 
CRATE COSTS AND 


WEIGHS LESS 


@ By using General 
boxes, crates and spe- 
cial containers, manu- 
facturers have saved 
thousands of dollars 
annually. Frequently, 
the container cost can 
be reduced materially 
—even when ‘home 
made” containers are 
used. Often, important 
savings in tare weight 
are made. 

When the General 
crate (lower right ) was 
used, a heater manu- 
facturer reduced ship- 
ping weight by 43 
pounds and container 
costs by 36 cents each. 

Why not find out 
whether similar sav- 
ings can be made on 
your shipments? Just 
mail the coupon for 
details. 


NEW 
GENERAL 
CRATE 


—OR WHEN IT COSTS 


AND WEIGHS MORE 


production line, elimi- 
nating unnecessary 
operations or speeding 
up other phases of the 
handling and packing, 
General boxes and 


economies which more 
than offset the entire 
cost of the container. 


crate (lower left) ade- 
quate protection was 
assured, packing and 
closing time reduced 


and easier. Find out 
how General Box re- 
search can save dollars 
for you. Send the cou- 
GENERAL pon today. 


CRATE 


Mail the coupon for a copy of the illus- 
trated folder showing how General 
boxes, crates and special containers 
effect economies for shipments of ail 
shapes and sizes 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices; 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville. 

Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon: 
Scum Box Company, Inc., Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 

0 Send a copy of the Ww booklet “How Re- 
search Can Save $$ for You. 

C Have the nearest General Box engineer call. 
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Prizewinner at the recent National In- 
ventors’ Exhibit in Cleveland was the 
Kan-O-Juice dispenser. It delivers a 
choice of six cooled, canned, fruit 


| juices—ready for consumption—for 5¢. 


@ By packing on the | 


crates often effect | 


By using the octag- | 
onal General designed | 


and opening was safer | 


the way to being solved, at least tempo- 
rarily. The quickened trend to mechan- 
ization (the California farmer already is 
the greatest per capita user of mechani- 
cal power in the world, according to 
Pacific Rural Press) is not going 
unnoticed by the large full-line farm 
machinery houses, who are preparing to 
supply an unprecedented demand. 
Three of them have factories on the 
Coast—Deere & Co. in Los Angeles, 
Allis-Chalmers at Oxnard, a few miles 
south of Santa Barbara, oll Interna 
tional Harvester at Huntington Park 
(Los Angeles). 
e Branches Maintained—Massey-Harris 
Mfg. Co. and Minneapolis-Moline Im- 
plement Co. have branches in Stockton 
(upper San Joaquin Valley) and De 
Laval Separator Co. has a branch in 
San Francisco. All have local dealers 
throughout the state. 
The mechanization 


trend is also 


| . . . 
being encouraged by the University of 


Calitornia’s College of Agriculture, near 
Sacramento, whose department of farm 
machinery research has several gadgets 
to turn over to commercial production 
within the next 15 or 20 months. 

e@ Roll Their Own—F armers: themselves 
are designing and building their own 
equipment “discoveries.” John DeCarli, 
for instance, dairy farmer near Stockton, 
has developed and installed a system of 
milking gadgets that enables one man 
to milk 120 cows in two hours twice 
daily. At Madera, San Joaquin Valley, 
officials of Gill Brothers’ cattle ranch 
have built alfalfa- and chaff-harvesting 
machines, said to embody new princi- 
ples, which, with special trailers and 
conveyor systems at the feeding plant, 
have cut costs about $20,000 a year. 


NEW PRODUC Ts 


Thickness Gage 


Last March, General Elect; 
Schenectady, N. Y., brought out 
metal-thickness gage which < 
measuring job magnetically fr 
side of the metal (BW—Mar.1 5’ 
his week, it is ready with the n 
Thickness Gage for measuring n 
netic non-ferrous metals, similar 
one side. Designed to gage th 
ness of hollow aluminum airpla 
pellors, it is equally applicable 
per tanks, brass pipe, etc. Th 
magnetic gage consists essential! 
bridge circuit, voltage-amplifyin; 


ment, and an indicating instrum 


Bug Deflector 


Attached quickly to a radiator ¢ 
the new Bug Deflector diverts ai: 
rents to the top and sides of 


carrying insects away from the 
shield and forestalling accidents caused 
by bug-blurred vision. It is made bi 
Henry Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, using 
transparent du Pont Pyralin plastic. 


W ind- 


Dishwashing Compound 


Saliva-borne infections caused by 
dirty dishes promise to be eliminated 
by Super-Mafos, the new cleaning com- 
pound of six detergents and a_ water 
softener, formulated by Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, 60 E. 42 St., New York 
City. Each detergent attacks a certain 
type of food residue. Put up in briquet 
form, the compound is fed automatically 
and in proper strength to any restaurant 
dish-washing machine by means of a 
special attachment. 


Rubber Polishing Wheels 
By incorporating five types of pol sh- 


ing compound and a little fine cutting 


grit in new improved Chicago Soft Rub- 
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per Po ishing Wheels, Chicago Wheel 
& Miz. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St., 
Chica.0, proposes to save “hours of 
hand .rudgery in the finishing of tools, 
gs, and fixtures with portable 
equipment.” Highly polished surfaces | 
can be created on any base metal, but 
the wheels are not suitable for polishing 
plated work. They are available in a| 
complete range of sizes, plus sticks and 


sheets for hand lapping. 


dies, 


illuminated Board 


Instantly adjustable to any working 
angle, the new Mimeograph Illuminated | 
Drawing Board speeds and facilitates the 


job of illustrating stencils for machine 
duplication. For ruled form work, there 
are unique “‘line stops.” As developed 


by A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. Jackson | 


Blvd., Chicago, the board stands on a 
firm three-point base. Light is distrib- 
uted evenly under a glass tracing top. 


Burn Kit 


The spray technique for treating all 
types of burns comes into full play in 


the new M.S.A. Foille Spray Kit, an- 
nounced by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh. Included are five jars of 
Foille, the new therapeutic treatment 
which alleviates pain while it heals, a 
high-pressure spray gun to apply it di- 
rectly from the jar, suitable dressings, 
ammonia inhalants, bandage scissors, 
¢tc., all in a portable steel case. Burned 
areas can be treated quickly and thor- 
oughly with minimum discomfort and 
maximum benefit to the patient. 
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. +. for popular Druggist 


Crark KENNEDY gets more 
prescriptions than any other druggist 
in town, makes more deliveries, has 
more charge customers. But making 
up a prescription is a lot easier for 
Clark than making up a bill—and 
sending out the bills at the end of the 
month is a nightmare... Too bad he 
doesn’ tknow about the Postage Meter. 


lr you mail bills or notices, 
even only once a month—a Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter is worth its 
cost in convenience alone! 

It does away with ordinary 
stamps, stamp licking and sticking; 
tweet prints postage directly on 
RY the envelope—rints stamp, 

‘Xt postmark and your slogan, 
seals the flap simultaneously, saves 
time, work—and postage. 

Postage in a Meter can’t be 
borrowed or stolen, is valueless 
except on your business mail. The 
Meter keeps its own records, makes 
postage accounting easy. And as 


Metered mail is already cancelled 
and postmarked, it moves faster in 


the postoffice, gets away earlier. 


‘ If mailing is a headache, 
the Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter is the remedy. And it 


probably costs a lot less than you 
think . . . Ask our nearest office 
for a demonstration on your ow: 
mail—or send the coupon—soon! 
... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1413 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 


principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada 
Canadian Postage Meters @ Machines Co., Lid 


The Pitney-Bowes 


POSTAGE METER / 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

1413 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

0 Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
0 When may we have « demonstration? 
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Platform for Autos 


Mediation Board settle- 
ment of General Motors labor 
case may set standard for indus- 
try. No support for closed shop. 


In successfully closing the United 

Auto Workers Union vs. General Mo- 
tors case, National Defense Mediation 
Board has apparently secured uninter- 
rupted production of $750,000,000 in 
vital defense orders, strengthened the 
hand of the conservatives in the C.I.O., 
and possibly promulgated a labor-policy 
formula for the whole automobile in- 
dustry. 
@ Sets Up a Standard—The terms ac- 
cepted in G.M.’s contract with the 
union running for a year, call for a 10¢- 
an-hour blanket wage increase covering 
a quarter-million employees, increased 
powers for an impartial umpire who 
will arbitrate disputes between the com- 
pany and the union, and enlargement 
and improvement of grievance-handling 
machinery, 

If other auto companies are slow to 

get into line with these adjustments, 
the U.A.W. will be going back to 
Washington with more strike threats. 
And the Board is highly unlikely to sug- 
gest one set of recommendations for 
G.M., another for its competitors. 
@ Umpire System Endorsed—Thus, just 
as the wage increase of a dime an hour 
by National Steel and United States 
Steel signalized a universal pay boost 
for the entire steel industry (BW —Apr. 
19°41,p40), so the terms accepted by 
G.M. at NDMB’s behest are expected 
to blanket auto and auto-parts manu- 
facturing. And probably part of the 
picture for the rest of the industry is 
outside umpiring of plant disputes, a 
G.M. device which many firms have 
hitherto strongly resisted but which is 
now backed by NDMB support. 

Following in quick order the an- 
nouncement of G.M. settlement terms 
were a wage increase of 5—15¢ an 
hour at Ford and a U.A.W. request of 
Chrysler that the company open nego- 
tiations on wages and contract chz anges. 
lord spokesmen stated that the wage 
adjustment in their company pushed 
lord rates above the rest of the indus- 
try. This claim was hotly challenged 
by C.1.O. officials who suggested that 
it was simply a “political” move to in- 
fluence the results of this week’s NLRB 
poll at River Rouge and Detroit Lin- 
coln. ‘To Detroit observers, company 
action at Ford and union action at 
Chrysler were first fruits of the G.M. 
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settlement and they looked for more 
of the same. 

The industry is taking consolation, 
in the fact that, while granting the 
pay hike, the Mediation Board gave 
U.A.W. no sympathy for its closed- 
shop demand; at least for the time being, 
the union must drop its closed-shop 
campaign in the auto field. 

This Solomon’s judgment, at least, 

holds the promise of stabilizing auto 
labor for a year and, to some of the 
firms that have watched the union’s 
effort to play one competitor against 
another, this stabilization will be con- 
sidered worth the price. 
@ Conservatives Strengthened — Mem- 
bers of the conservative group in the 
C.1.O. find their position strengthened 
by the outcome of the G.M. media- 
tion,. since they can now demonstrate 
to union members that real ad 
vantages can be secured through orderly 
procedure. U.A.W. leaders Thomas and 
Reuther were under terrific pressure 
to call a strike. If, after holding off 
for the mediation period, they had to 
strike anyway to get the 10¢ an hour 
they would have been thoroughly dis- 
credited. The vindication of their judg- 
ment is a blow to left-wing rivals. 

Meanwhile the Mediation Board’s 


prestige is tremendously enhanc 
along with General Motors. 

credit for industrial statesmansh 
high order. Working as a vo 
agency with no power to enforcc 
cisions, NDMB’s effectiveness d 
on its prestige, and G. M. has } 
the board’s stock to a new peak 


Apex Settlement 


Lengthy litigation about to 
end with insurance firm getting 
$110,000 from union, $15.000 
from city of Philadelphia. 


Like the sword of Damocles, 4 day, 
age suit of major proportions has hung 
over Branch I, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, for four years as 4 
result of the famed sitdown strike at 
Philadelphia’ s Apex Hosiery Co. 

The C.1.O. fearing that a decision 
labeling the strike a violation of the 
antitrust laws would bring a flood of 
anti-union reprisals and damage suits, 
~~ & it fiercely all the way to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The justices ruled 
out Sherman Act implications, held that 
there was no interference with int 
state commerce, no intention 
strain trade, and suggested that the 
damage case be tried in a local Pennsyl- 
vania court. Suit asking $1,171,957 


to re- 
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ASPARAGUS 


California’s asparagus was still piling 
up this week as growers found major 
markets closed due to the strike of 
7,000 A.F.L. cannery workers in the 
21 packing plants which can about 
$10,000,000 of asparagus annually. 


Less than a quarter of this season’s 


canning crop had been packed when 


the workers struck after canners re- 
fused their demands for a 63¢-an-hour 
minimum wage—an I1¢ increase. Be- 
cause California asparagus tradition- 
ally moves to canneries only after east- 
ern sales taper off, the closing of the 
plants left growers with only the smill 
California markets. Asparagus must 
be cut daily, markets or no markets, 
so wages to field workers continue. 
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IT 


fom the union was filed in May, 1940, 
in Phil. delphia’s Common Pleas Court. 


restants weary from the long-drawn and 
expensive fray, the case is about to 
end in an out-of-court settlement on 
yavment of $125,000 to the Associated 
Factor Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


e Setticment Terms—Now, with all con- | 


any of Rhode Island, which (not Apex) | 


jas been the instigator from the start | 
(BW-Aug.24'40,p 34). 
The umion will contribute $110,000, 


which is far less than a settlement offer 
made in 1937 before the case went into 
the federal courts. Fearing the ante 
might be upped if a court decided the 
award, the union is quite eager to pay. 
The other $15,000 is forthcoming from 
the city of Philadelphia, against which 
a suit asking $1,026,000 for failure to 
provide adequate police protection dur- 
ing the row has long been pending in 
a court in adjoining Chester County. 
City officials are ready to ask for an 
appropriation, and in view of the cheap 
settlement will undoubtedly get it. 

eA Rough Strike—The strike itself, 
called in May, 1937, over refusal of the 
mill to recognize the federation’s sole- 
bargaining claim, was violent from the 
start. A mass picket line of 5,000 ripped 
through a police cordon, stormed the 
lant, battered down doors, and estab- 
lished 300 sitdowners. Police reported 
desks overturned, stockings ripped from 
machines, and equipment smashed be- 
fore strike leaders brought order. 

Apex officers appealed for an ouster 
injunction before Judge William H. 
Kirkpatrick in U. S. District Court, and, 
tuned down, went into the Circuit 
Court, which ordered the lower judge 
to change his mind. The strikers were 
given 24 hours to vacate. They did, but 
their six-week sojourn left the mill a 
wreck. Physical damages were fixed at 
$109,134. 
¢ Antitrust Angle—Insurance attorneys 
sued in Judge Kirkpatrick’s court for a 
jackpot of $3,515,871, based on triple 
damages provided for under antitrust 
legislation, but Kirkpatrick and jury 
cropped the bill to $711,932. The Cir- 
cuit Court, with another bank of judges 
sitting, upset the verdict in a decision 
sustained later by the Supreme Court. 
By this time, the hosiery branch had 
chiseled its outside settlement figure to 
75,000. The insurance concern de- 
manded $150,000, which was reportedly 
the union’s first offer. 

Apex, having given up hope of ever 
collecting an alleged $300,000 profit 
loss, had already patched its fences with 
the union, rehiring all strikers and suc- 
cumbing to a closed shop and check-off. 

Federation spokesmen hold that the 
settlement will work no hardship on 
members, not even requiring an assess- 
ment. The insurance firm has agreed to 
a 3-year amortization, which will permit 


the union to pay off painlessly from | 


its well-stocked treasury. 
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GW planes and tanks have had no part 
in a revolution that has taken place in 
American industry during the past ten years. 
Quietly, steadily, new types of machine tools 
have been developed and produced to meet 
modern manufacturing conditions, until now, 
in thousands of factories and shops through- 
out the world, hundreds of thousands of these 
new tools have displaced older, slower and 
much more expensive machines! 


Behind this quiet revolution lies an unusual 
story of American manufacturing efficiency. 
More than ten years ago, Delta engineers set 
out to design and produce wood and metal- 
working machines that would be lighter, more 
flexible and more efficient than any machines 
then on the market—which would cost only one 
fourth to one third as much as older machines— 
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~ JS, wets Lg 
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yet would accomplish exactly the same work. 

Behind these Delta light machine tools— 
now used so successfully and economically by 
thousands of the finest of American shops— 
lie years of research and experiment; years of 
development and patient testing in the field. 

Asa result, practically every worth-while im- 
provement in light wood and metal-working 
machinery, for the past fourteen years, has 
come from the drafting boards of Delta engi- 
neers. Today, Delta light machine tools are 
cutting costs and increasing production in 
every type of plant, from the largest airplane 
and armament factories to the smallest tool 
shop! 

Let us tell you how Delta machines can cut 
costs and increase production in your plant 
—today! 


Extra Toolmakers at No Extra Cost 


Here is a single example of the economies effected by 
Delta machines. A study of operations in a large 
Eastern tool and die shop showed that a great deal of 
the time of expensive toolmakers was wasted in 
“waiting for machines.” 

To eliminate this, a Delta drill press was installed 
at every bench, and Delta safety grinders and metal- 
cutting band saws made available for general use. 
Tool production has increased and costs have been 
considerably reduced. The elimination of the lost time, 
by the small investment for Delta machines, has, in ef- 
fect, given this plant extra toolmakers at no extra cost. 


The Delta Manufacturing Company—903 E. Vienna Ave. « Milwaukee, Wis. 
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World's largest exclusive manufacturers of low 


finishing machines « cut off eci 
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-cost, high quality drill presses + grinders + abrasive 


saws « band saws « scroll saws « lathes « jointers 


and shapers. 
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Efficiency Contract 


1.L.G.W.U. to put its own 
production expert in California 


garment plant, get higher wages 
if savings are made. 


The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union—which three months 
ago celebrated the adoption by em- 
ployers of its efficiency program for the 
New York garment industry (BW—Feb. 
15°41,p20)—has extended its drive for 


The purchase of respirators may seem a minor detail but 
often it is of major consequence. The subtle action of 
dangerous fumes, dusts or gases may not be recognized 
before it’s too late. That’s why it’s so important to have 
the right respirator for the right job. WILLSON Respirators 
have more U. S. Bureau of Mines approvals than those of 
any other manufacturer. Play 
safe! Consult WILLSON Safety 
Service on your safety problems. 


No obligation. Write for com- 


plete information. 


Wiis ON 
DOUBLE 


GOGGLES +» RESPIRATORS « HELMETS - GAS MASKS 
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efhciency in management to the West 
Coast. Last week, Mode O'Day, a com- 
bination manufacturing-retail chain 
with 300 outlets west of Chicago, signed 
a contract which allows the Los Angeles 
local of I.L.G.W.U. to place an efh- 
ciency man in the company’s Los 
Angeles factory to reduce production 
costs. Adjunct to this unique clause of 
the new contract is that if there are any 
savings, they will be passed on to em- 
ployees in higher wages. 

@ Sees 10% Losses—George Wishnak, 
international officer of I.L.G.W.U., who 
led in negotiating the contract, pointed 
out to employers what he claimed were 


DANGEROUS 
DETAIL! 


Style 703 Chemical Cartridge Res- 
pirator shown in illustration is only 
one of many different styles of 
WILLSON Respirators designed for 


every conceivable industrial use. 


losses running as high as 10° 
workers’ daily output due to in 
cies in the “production line.” 
The contract runs for three y, 
is also novel in the Los Angeles 
trade because it calls for one 
vacation with pay, a provision t 
now be promoted by I.L.G.\ 
other agreements. 
@ Selling Point for Organize; 
agreement is said to be import 
its possible effect on the union’ 
to organize the Los Angeles ¢ 
trade 100%. According to the 
the cloak and suit workers are 
completely organized, women 
workers are about 50% unioniz 
employees of sportswear houses, 
portant part of the Los Angeles ¢ 
trade, are practically unorganiz 


Job-Fee Ceiling 


Supreme Court victory for 
Nebraska law puts new teeth in 


state legislation limiting the 


amount agencies can charge. 


State legislatures for a long time have 
been trying to impose regulative legisla 
tion on the practices of employment 
agencies—particularly to impose limit 
tions on commissions which agencic 
can charge for getting a worker a job 
But, 12 years ago, in a decision which 
ranks in most constitutional law book: 
as a minor classic, Ribkin vs. McBride 
the Supreme Court invalidated a New 
Jersey statute imposing such limitations 
Thus, the policing of the fee-limitation 
laws in states which have maximums 
has been lax and half-hearted. 

@ Nebraska Law Upheld—Last month, 
however, the Supreme Court gave these 
statutes a new set of teeth when it 
unanimously ruled in favor of an agency 
fee limitation imposed by Nebraska 
Employment agencies in the 16 othe: 
states which have fee regulations imme 
diately began to make sure their prac 
tices are in line. Besides Nebraska, the 
states that impose maximums are An- 
zona, California, Nlinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. In 
addition, the Philippine and Hawanan 
Islands enforce a similar regulation. 

@ Range of Regulations—Fee maximums 
range from the 5% of the first month's 
wages imposed in New York to the S- 
registration fee and 10% of the first 
month’s wages involved in the Nebraska 
suit and the 20% of first-month pay for 
skilled, professional, or clerical workers 
imposed by Texas. 

Two more states, Arkansas and Colo- 
rado, will undoubtedly soon restore to 
their statute books laws that were in- 
validated by their state supreme courts. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

To keep them healthy next winter, 
ofice workers in Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s Sharon, Pa., plant are getting 
chocolate-covered vitamin pills three 
times a day this spring. Push-button 
wall dispensers distribute Vitamin A 
and D tablets to some 600 workers 
“on the company.” If Westinghouse 
finds real health benefits in the plan, 
the vitamin pills will be made avail- 
able in other plants. 


Wage-Hour Fight 


Western gold operators— 
who say their industry is con- 
fined to intrastate activities—all 
set for court battle. 

Western gold miners, always rugged 


individualists, have never hesitated to 
say that they don’t like the way the Fair 


Labor Standards Act would apply to | 
their operations. This week, they were | 


prepared to say so in court—for the San 
Francisco regional headquarters of the 


Wage and Hour Division had moved to | 


enforce the law in the metal-mining 
industry. 

eThe First Shot—-The Mother Lode 
Mining Association fired the first shot 


in the coming fight by advising mem- | 


bers that payroll and supplies records 
should not be produced except under 
a federal subpoena and announcing that 
its members would “continue wages and 
hours now in effect.” The struggle was 
further dramatized by closing of the 
Dayton Consolidated Mining Co., 
Silver City, Nevada, on the Comstock 
Lode. Company officials claimed the 
shutdown was an alternative to compli- 
ance with the law. 

Traditionally, a metal miner gets only 
one day off every two weeks. One week 
he works six days or 48 hours; the next, 
he works all seven days or 56 hours— 
with nothing tacked onto his paycheck 
for overtime. The wage-hour law calls 
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KEEP PRODUCTION 


...with Rea M FANS 


Coo offices mean cool heads and stepped-up efficiency. Help keep 
production breezing along with blissful breezes from R « M fans. The 
R & M trademark means good fans for every need . . . built to give com- 
fort year after year . . . fully guaranteed by a famous maker of better 
fans for more than 40 years. 


In executive offices, beautifully designed R a M De Luxe Fans deliver 
hushed coolness year after year. Powerful motor and wide, overlapping 
blades scoop out volumes of air with a whisper; oversize bearings assure 
lifelong service. R & M Banner Fans, also ideal for home or office, offer 
quality with economy at prices starting at $3.95. 


Here’s America’s biggest fan value for industrial and commercial serv- 
ice. R & M Heavy Duty Capacitor-Type Fans are famous for econ- 
omy; carry a five-year-guarantee. The 16-inch model delivers 12 to 20% 
more breeze on 21 to 37% less current than ordinary fans. It’s priced 
at $31.95; a 10-inch is only $11.95; and a 12-inch, $25.00. Keep every 
office cool and efficient with R & M Heavy Duty Fans. 


Delivering 5300 to 10,400 cubic feet of zestful air a minute, R & M Air 

Circulators are ideal for offices and plants where large-area cooling is 

y . necessary. They're handsome, powerful and quiet, standing out of the 

R&MAR way of busy workers. Priced from $40.00 up for ceiling, bench or floor 
CIRCULATOR =©mounting. e 


6 In plants, laboratories, restaurants, etc., where gases, smoke and odors 


make wilting heat even more distressing, R & M Exhaust Fans improve 
air and working conditions. Motors are fully enclosed for protection 
RaM against dust, grit, grease and fumes. Made in 8-inch to 30-inch sizes, 


EXHAUST with air deliveries of 625 to 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 
2 


See your R & M fan dealer today or write for further details on the fan which 
interests you to ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., Founded 1878, Springfield, Ohio. 


[Prices and specifications subject to change without notice.] 


ROBBINS & MYERS Fars 


ALL TYPES (&) ALL SIZES 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS _" 
‘ a Inti is 
' Figures behind the Man-Power Problem not 
Positio! 
Most significant change in labor 1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER = \. 
statistics for first quarter of 1941 is 70 110 we? te 
an upturn in cost of living. In gen- Pc t 
‘ eral, movements noted three months 2 di I 
ago (BW—Mar.8’41,p50) have con- 5 “SY 4 sil \ 
' tinued, establishing definite trends. e Hourly Wages. ; Califor 
e The Workers’ Buying Power— ~~ % 7 105 - to the l 
Hourly wages are still climbing. Each = / ° not sut 
month sets a new record and will 2 decisior 
continue to break precedents until ° dl wage-he 
the current wage-increase movement re -, Rr mines— 
has run its course and is fully ree 9 50 f~ AR 100 ™ across t 
flected in the national average. ‘This $ —_ C _would 
is not expected before the mid-sum- Cont of Living Ml was no 
mer seasonal dip, and even then the ° ministr 
seasonal pattern may be erased by the ~ apply. 
strength of the rising trend. Econ- yt] SOWeee CUO UEe OOUU OE CORTE E CC CEES TE EES CPOE EE EEE persrtirirititirrs) 95 law apy 
omists now estimate that wages will _ 45 45 uct goe 
be up 10% to 13% over the 1940 + . - 
average before full effects of the cur- o 40 40 ° 
rent caatietil are reflected in the 4 The Work-Week : 5 She 
indexes. Meanwhile, real earnings 8 35 35 2 
show a lower rate of acceleration than * _ | 
moncy wages, for the cost of living is 3 | = 
pushing up from its early 1941 pla- = 30 it 30 0 out | 
| teau. Unless Price Administrator 0 -P boost 
Henderson can amend the laws of 2. THE ST : 
supply and demand, its continued 5 RIKE PICTURE ~ 5 to gi’ 
rise is assured. Hours worked per 
week, on a national average, are now An 
over 40 for the first time since 1937. a. 4 crease 
e The Strike Picture—Strikes, and @& : throug 
the idleness which is their result, 9% ° 41 ,p2: 
continued to increase in March, the 6 3 3 6 some ] 
last month for which complete fig- * Man-Days S voted ; 
ures are available. ‘Thus far, May ° Idle > @ One. 
has been relatively strike-free. Wash- e 2 oa mous ; 
ington hopes that the fact signifies = 9° the A 
the recession of the wave of labor = a / < Union 
unrest which hampered defense. ' \ VW | share 
@ The Labor Market—The employ- ¥ ga\ ] fellow 
ment curve, which has been going up (1) FEWeWs VOWS CUWWOS SUSUTS CUUUTR FUTETE CTOTOT FOTETE hot eed FOTTTT FOTTET |: ists mé 
persistently for a year, slackened off 2 1000 1000 Z volunt 
a bit during the first quarter of 1941. = 3 of the 
This was to be expected, in view of & a oe ° they g 
the fact that business in general had ‘6 500 9 500 o dividec 
a resting spell (see Business Week 5 a0 carn le 
cetera es 4 Jumma)? |] 
was not because demand for produc- 3 0 | | i | ut O ° prior t 
tion had tapered off, but rather be- 3. THE LABOR MARKET raise ( 
cause a good many industries, like 150 T T 4 an ext 
steel, automobiles, machine tools, air- $ id ane one | 9) the eq 
planes, were already operating at ex- 1 | . and c¢ 
isting plant capacity. Another fac- wo 125 | 3 bution 
tor was a shortage of labor in certain y Employment _ $ ® Boo 
nent det oxeenaien axa <a aie ee 2 § eae 
g ) Op < ——— = centag 
eration, production—and accordingly ¢ / - memb 
employment—will take another spurt. — nk an a tional 
That workers are changing jobs more = @ a X 1 = and th 
freely is shown in the quit-rate curve, © See ia WY re nes = ing 
which may push even higher if em- S < wears Py increa 
plover bidding for skilled workers 1S 50 Wereueuuen Weeeuaueen wenwecuuen (Weave enunel bititlisity Litt 0 worke 
intensified. 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 feel t 
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for overtime after the fortieth ‘hour of 
anv workweek. 

e intrastate or Interstate?—The point to 
be s¢ 
not (1¢ law applies to the industry. 
posit: n of the gold miners is that they 
gre cogaged in an intra-state operation 
and so don’t come under the law. ‘They 
point to a 1938 decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals (National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Idaho Mary- 
land Mines Corp.) which ruled that 
California mines engaged in selling gold 
to the U. S. Mint in San Francisco were 
not subject to the Wagner Act. ‘This 
decision, they claim, applies to the 
wage-hour situation. Just how Nevada 
mines—which have to ship their gold 
across the California border to the Mint 
would come under this interpretation 
was not made clear. Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration says the decision doesn’t 
apply. It declares that the wage-hour 
law applies to any business whose prod- 
uct goes into “the stream of commerce.” 


Sharing a Raise 


Philadelphia local works | 


out redistribution of clothing 
boost by taking from top men 
to give to lower paid. 


An $18,000,000 annual wage in- 
crease for 135,000 clothing workers 
throughout the country (BW—Mar.29 
’41,p23) went into effect this week, but 
some 15,000 Philadelphia workers have 
voted away part of their share in it. 

@ One-Fifth into “Kitty’—By unani- 
mous action, Quaker City members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union (C.I.O.) elected to pass along a 
share of the pay boost to lower-paid 
fellow members. Under the plan, union- 
ists making more than $25 a week will 


led in court will be whether or | 


voluntarily relinquish about one-fifth | 


of the new 10% to 13% raise. What 
they give up will go into a pot to be 
divided among fellow-members who 
carn less than $25 a week. For example, 
a needle worker making $40 a week 
prior to the increase may have a 13% 
raise coming. ‘This would amount to 
an extra $5.20 per week. He will retain 
the equivalent of a 10% increase, or $4, 
and contribute $1.20 a week for distri- 
bution to his lower-paid colleagues. 

® Boost Percentage—lhis system, says 
the local, is designed to boost the per- 
centage of pay raises for its lower-paid 
members. Under the terms of the na- 
tional contract, signed by Amalgamated 
and the National Association of Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers, the 10% to 13% 
increase was a blanket raise for all 
workers. The Philadelphians, however, 
feel that higher-paid workers should be 
‘raised less; lower-paid workers should 
be raised more than the national boost. 
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“Here's where we 
get the jump on 
competition’ 


bundle 
steel, you merely snip the steel bands 


To unload a damage-free 


with the Acme Shear. There is a mini 
mum of time and effort. 
pi 


The competitive advantages of faster, 
lower cost packing and shipping are yours 
when the Acme Steelstrap Process is ap- 
plied. Your customers will benefit 
because their handling and receiving costs 
will be lowered. 


too, This load of strip steel is covered with 
waterproof shrouds. Braced by Acme 
Unit-Load Bands, maximum protection 


is assured, 


Used by leading manufacturers in every 
industry, the Acme Steelstrap Process re- 
duces time and material costs, eliminates 
damage claims and protects customer good 
will. In the complete line of Acme tools 
and accessories, there is equipment which 
will provide maximum benefits for your 


Receiving costs are reduced when 
Acme Unit-Load is used for bracing 
pool cars. Just snip the bands and 
unload. No complicated braces to re 
move or to replace. 


products. 


Why not let us send you the illustrated 
booklet showing how manufacturers of 
products similar to 
yours are avoiding 
costly delays and 
unnecessary costs. 


Just mail the cou- : , , , 
This car of glazed tile has just arrived 
Before the ad- 


pon. There is no safely at destination. 
ss ‘ vent of Acme Unit-Load Bands, dam- 
obligation. age and its subsequent inconveniences 
were a source of continual annoyance 


to receivers. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 
2828 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


C) Send the illustrated Steelstrap booklet. 
© Have the nearest Acme engineer call. 


ACME STEEL 
CUMPANY 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


hs shenen dp ktraskwasdeeue 
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rolled 
3000 miles! 


Just a rhubarb pie? Nor quite. In the 
tertile Valleys of Washington state, they 
grow a grand kind of rhubarb—so good 
that it’s worth hauling 3,000 miles juste 
to make pies for America’s East Coast. 


Enough rhubarb to make five solid 
trainloads has moved east over the North- 
ern Pacific Railway recently —just a small 
part of the shipments of cantaloupes, 
apples, and other delicious fruits that 
come from N.P.—served Yakima Valley 
and nearby garden spots. 


/ 


For the Yakima Valley, as it is for 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, the fast freight service of 
the N.P is the principal link between 
East and West—serving an unbroken chain 
of major distributing points along ‘‘The 
Main Street of The Northwest.” 
R. W. CLARK, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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4a ve 
The pie that 


Streets around 1] shipyards in the San 
Francisco Bay area were jammed this 


week when picket lines of striking 


machinists kept 15,000 workers out of 
the vards until Wednesday, when two 
of the yards were reopened. 


| production on 
| worth of Navy orders and an additional 
| $165,000,000 in Maritime 


| sion contracts. 


Shipyard Pressure 


Strikers on Coast find 
themselves at odds with public 
Opinion, the government, and 
their own A-F.L. leadership. 


With a bulldog grip, San Francisco’s 


| “Dead End Kids,” Local 68 of A.F.L.’s 
| machinists union, were at mid-week still 


hanging to the strike they had called 


| May 9 in 11 shipyards of the San Fran- 


cisco Bay area. The strike has suspended 
some $500,000,000 


Commis- 


The strikers were defying an imposing 


| array of forces, including the Office of 
| Production 
| Department, the Secretary of Labor, 
| high A.F.L. officials, and a rising tide 


Management, the Navy 


of public disapproval. Although the 


| strike is technically against the 11 ship- 


yards, it is in fact an attempt to break 
a coastwise shipyard stabilization agree- 


| ment which calls for $1.12 an hour for 


machinists and time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime work (BW-—Apr.19’41,p38). 
Strike demands are for a $1.15 hourly 
wage and double wages for overtime. 
@ Prevailing Rate—One source of the 


| Strike’s strength is the fact that prevail- 


ing West Coast pay for machinists who 
do not work in shipyards is equal to 
the strikers’ demands on the 1] ship- 
builders. 

A preponderance of on-the-ground 
opinion held that the strikers could not 


win their objectives. Observers looked 
for a quick, and perhaps violent, end 
They cited the rdle of California's 
liberal governor, Culbert Olson, who 
appeared before a machinists’ meeting 
and pleaded with the men to return to 
work. But most important of all was the 
action of John P. Frey, president of 
A.F.L.’s metal trades department, who 
denounced the strike as an “outlaw 
movement” and on Wednesday led back 
into two of the shipyards some of the 
15,000 metal workers who had refused 
to pass through the machinists’ picket 
lines. Reopening of these two yards 
presaged a disintegration of the entire 
strike’s effectiveness. 

@ Major Developments—In the mean 
time, two developments were consid 
ered significant: 

(1) Opening of negotiations between 
the Bay Cities Metal Trades Counci 
and Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. The 
council is the A.F.L. central body of 
metal trades unions which, excluding 
the machinists, approved the coastwise 
agreement. Bethlehem operates the 
only one of the 11 struck yards which 
was not party to the master contract 

(2) Recognition that almost all of 
the support for the striking machinists 
was coming from organizations moving 
in the left-wing orbit dominated by 
Harry Bridges. Both factors were fur- 
ther isolating the strikers from other 
shipyard labor groups. 

Federal agencies announced that an- 
other coastwise shipbuilding §stabiliza- 
tion agreement, banning strikes and 
lockouts and providing for arbitration 
had been tentatively initialed for the 
Gulf Coast area in New Orlean 
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alDI!.G WORKERS’ BUDGETS 


Hig pressure instalment _ selling, 
high-p: ssure collection tactics, and loan- 
shark ‘roubles, have prompted Doug- 
igs Ais craft Co., Santa Monica, Calif., 
to set vp a legal office to help employees 
resist »V legal means claims and court 
action instituted by unethical collec- 
tion azencies and instalment houses. 

Mai rity of aircraft workers are young, 
gre often on their first job, and their 
eamings have made them the target 
for all sorts of selling and lending 
schemes. In many cases, this has thrown 
their budgets out of balance and created 
4 collection nuisance for the company 
as well as themselves. The company 
gives no encouragement to “dead-beat” 
employees secking to evade just debts 
but vigorously opposes a vulture instal- 
ment industry that preys on aircraft 
workers. Legitimate instalment sales and 
borrowing cause little trouble. 


TOWARD A CONTRACT 


As a result of last week’s Labor 
Board election at Bethlehem Steel’s 
Lackawanna works, conferences between 
C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and company representatives are 
expected to begin shortly. S.W.O.C. 
carried the poll by 8,223 votes to 2,961 
to get exclusive bargaining rights for the 
12,445 Bethlehem employees at Lacka- 
wanna. 

The union-company conferences will 
seek an agreement on wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment to be em- 
bodied into a signed contract, the first 
to be written by the company with an 
“outside” union in any of its. steel- 
making operations. Present wage rates 
and hour schedules are not apt to be 
changed, for Bethlehem’s prevailing 
standards are similar to those of union- 
ized steel companies. Most important 
change will be that in the company’s 
relations with $.W.O.C., which are 
now confined to a verbal arrangement. 
The Lackawanna result will prompt the 
union to drive for more Labor Board 
polls in Bethlehem plants—first prob- 
ably at Johnstown and Bethlehem, Pa. 


ODD JOBS AND RELIEF 


Since the beginning of the current 
relief set-up, recipients who have sought 
to augment meager relief checks with 
odd-job earnings oll been punished as 
chiselers. Last week, a bill completely 
reversing this stand by making it legal 
for reliefers to work part-time and still 
receive weekly aid grants was passed by 
Pennsylvania’s House of Representa- 
tives. Opponents of the bill argued the 
bill would put the man with a small- 
salary, full-time job and no relief check 
i a worse economic position that per- 
sons who hold only part-time jobs and 
continue to draw relief checks. For ex- 
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ample, it was pointed out that a man 
drawing a $20-a-week salary, and thereby aid.” 
ineligible for relief, would be worse off 
than a man drawing $15 a week relief 
and making $10 a week on odd jobs. 
Democratic proponents, howe\ er, coun- 
tered that the bill was designed to make 
the man on relief 
that it was time the state stopped “‘pau- 


and 


“honest again” 


FATIGUE 


Gt costs 
THIS EASY WAY 


MAKE MAN POWER 
MORE PRODUCTIVE 


MOBILIFT eliminates the back-breaking 
toil of handling goods that reduces 
labor efficiency. Man power becomes 
more productive. Working conditions 
are improved. 


MOBILIFT lifts, carries and stacks ma- 
terials in units weighing up to one ton. 
Works in narrow aisles and in and out 
of trucks, freight cars, elevators. Forks 
lift 9 ft. Prices begin at a little over $1000 

. » operates for less than 15c an hour. 
Let one of the near-at-hand MOBILIFT 
materials handling engineers analyze 
your problems without obligation. Write 
the factory for his name and literature. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY 


893 S. E. Main St. 
Portland, Oregon 


perizing the very people it wanted to 
The bill still has to meet the ap- 
proval of the state Senate and Goy 
Arthur H. James and, in view of Penn 
sylvania’s improved relief picture, 
stand an even chance. 
load last week was reported at a weekly 
total of only $658,929 as the result of 
defense employment demands. 


may 
The state's relief 


FIRST IN IMPORTANCE- 


MACHINE TOOL 


ORT Se 


ANY. WN 
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wouldn't dip into one another's secrets) . ye g 
[. B. A. Self-Census was made public at last week's annual CP te = ee it 
meeting of the Investment Bankers Ye a < a: 0 paid. 
Average salaries, earn- Association governors at White Sulphur — a J we interes! 
. di d ital Springs, W. Va. 2 . ; ever. ihe 
ings, taxes, and invested capita A committee headed by Benjamin J. 


‘ fi y ion a ad fums 1 pol 
are shown in first study bond Buttenwieser of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. , / . 7897 + 


; : supervised the work which began with robably 2 
business has made of itself. a self-census of the investment business 245, the 
the middle of last year. he report pro- represental 
If you want your boy to be a success, vides the first comprehensive insight into bers more 
don't raise him to be a bond man. Time _ the amount of money at risk among the dealer 
was when the young collegian developed — underw riting houses, the rate of return Likewis 
his personality and headed straight for on this proprictary capital, and, in some- paid by 3! 
Wall Street. But today the pay isn’t what less complete form, the sums of tics rather 
anything fabulous. money paid out in dividends to the own- of the tot 

In 345 important bond houses 63% — ers of the business. Emmett F. Connely, president of the total are $ 
of the employees make $2,500 or less, I'he report was made public by the Investment Bankers Association and governme! 
the next 19% carn from $2,500 to I.B.A. without any official comment on OLENA 3S rt : bl come and 
$5,000, and not quite 12% get from the significance of the various tabula- 1ead of the association s pawns fee $5,174.51 
$5,000 to $10,000. Only 6% make — tions. However, there was no inclination tons committee, relaxes beside the 632 in t 
more than $10,000, and more than half to minimize gratification over some of — tennis court at the annual governors 
of these fail to top $14,000. the things which the figures show. 


miscellane 
meeting. Mr. Connely, first two-term Divider 
l'acts like these form a brand new @ As to Profits—limportant, as an answer president of the I.B.A. in more than reporting 
report presenting for the first time a to those who have contended that in- 0) ve f i ee disbursem 
broad cross-section of investment bank- yvestment banking capital isn’t sufficient <" 4", Mformed the governors that $4,020,63 
ing figures make clear—only too clear— to serve the legitimate needs of business, ¢ would not stand for reelection 1938; 11¢ 
to what low estate the bond business was the over-all computation on_ this paid $14, 
las skidded since the dear, dead days of — item. The proprietary c: pew of 329 im- $4,298.61] 
a decade ago. ‘This study prepared for portant houses was $327,928,818 at the naires were sent did not reply, and that The cc 
the Investment Bankers Association by — end of 1939. there are several thousand other small survey Wi 
Arthur Anderson & Co. (the account- Considering the fact that three hun- houses, the total underwriting capital dustry. W 
ants did the work, so competitors dred of the houses to which question- can safely be estimated at more than The pu 
$400,000,000, often has 
hese figures, of course, do not in simply be 
clude the bond departments of the com facts and 
mercial banks which are prohibited from aid in ex 
handling any securities other than thos ing busit 
of the various political subdivisions o1 formatio' 
bonds guaranteed by these governments and state 
Neither do they take into consideration heen ave 
the fact that investment bankers could 
and do borrow substantial sums to sup 


plement their c: ipital in order to handle THE BI 


the temporary requirements of under- The }» 
writing commitments. nified p 
@ Underwriters’ Profits — Probably the the sha 
most interesting point of all is that of broaden 
the “enormous profits” made by under- tion of 


writers. It all boils down to this: In 
good years they do pretty handsomely, 
and in bad ones they go in the red. So, 
in the final analysis, they aren’t so much 


azine of 
the maj 
liberal y 


well-kne 
different from any number of the gold tions (E 
watch-or-a-wooden-leg lines. Curre 

In 1939—which probably — wasn't special 

either a bad year or a good year by dends a 

post-1929 standards—299 replying firms on the 

turned in net income of $10,968,002 dend | 

which represented a return of 4.21% on totaled 

their capital. In 1935 and 1936, those an a 

years of tremendous public utility dends | 

funding issues, these firms cleared ose tah 

ae , : %, : 943%. ; 937. the 

Active in launching the study of un- Kuhn, Loeb & Co., chairman of the 14.84% = ‘ap . And i 1937, the for a re 
ae . ; year in which two very large issues 7 

derwriting capital was R. McLean committee which supervised prepara- - rehire th p Ss 8 . are pre 
“i Pare ere ley & . PEEP IEN HOE. turned extremely sour after the stock hes 
Stewart (left) of LY farriman Ripley & tion o ie report, at Investment Bank- — yarket fell out of bed, they lost 1.85 a 
Co. Here Mr. Stewart is talking it ers Association’s annual governors’ of their capital. In 1938 they had a 1 sestil 

over with Benjamin ]. Buttenwieser of | meeting at White Sulphur Springs. turn of 2.65%. Average return on ave 

Busines 
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age pr 
eR o. ; 
The .cnsus serves reliably enough in 
obtaining approximate percentage re- 
tums on invested capital, but it is only 
a partic! guide to matters such as em- 
joyment in investment banking and 


fams reporting on this point came to 
12,897. While most of the large houses 
robably are included in the total of 
345, the figure cannot be regarded as 
represcntative in a business which num- 
bers more than 6,000 registered security 


dealers. 


aid by 358 firms are interesting statis- 
tics rather than an accurate measurement 
of the total tax load. Included in the 
total are $23,412,069 paid to the federal 
government, $10,542,429 in state in- 
come and other state and local taxes, 
$5,174,519 for social security, $12,087,- 
632 in transfer taxes, and $828,629 
miscellaneous. 

Dividends were paid by 95 out of 212 
reporting firms in 1939, and the total 
disbursements to stockholders were 
$4,020,636; 86 paid out $2,915,579 in 
1938; 110 paid $5,370,803 in 1937; 129 
paid $14,970,213 in 1936, and 84 paid 
$4,298,618 in 1935. 


dustry would better understand itself. 
The public information committee 
often has found its job rendered difficult 
simply because there were so few actual 
facts and figures available to serve as an 
aid in explaining the investment bank- 
ing business’ functions. Even such in- 
formation as has been filed with federal 
and state administrative bodies has not 
been available to help in the program. 


THE BIG BOARD’S WARES 

The New York Stock Exchange’s dig- 
nified publicizing of its merchandise— 
the shares in listed companies—was 
broadened this week with the publica- 
tion of “The Exchange,” official mag- 
azine of the Big Board. Not long ago 
the magazine called attention to the 
liberal yields obtainable in the stocks of 
well-known, dividend-paying corpora- 
tions (BW—Apr.26’41,p59). 

Current issue of the magazine pays 
special attention to first-quarter divi- 
dends and earnings of companies listed 
on the exchange. Common-stock divi- 
dend payments of these companies 
totaled $437,407,000 for the quarter, up 
more than 8%. The changes in divi- 
dends by various industrial groups also 
are tabulated. And per-share earnings 
for a representative group of companies 
are presented. 

hese analyses can’t help drumming 
up at least a little interest among in- 
vestors hunting for good yields. 
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The committee pointed out that this 
survey was undertaken so that the in- | 


rietary capital for the five years | 


taxes paid. The figures on these points | 
are interesting so far as they go, how- | 
ever. Lhe 1939 employment of 345 | 


Likewise, total taxes of $52,045,277 | 


Mr. H. F. Dever, Vice President 
in Charge of Engineering at 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Operating AMPLICALL W424 master 
station of their De Luxe W400 Series 
Inter-communication System. Installa- 
tion made by Lew Bonn Co., 1211 La 
Salle Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Thousands of precious seconds can be saved in 
every working day with an AMPLICALL Inter-com- 
munication System. In thousands of America's 
factories, offices and institutions of every type 
AMPLICALL is daily increasing efficiency, saving 
valuable time, conserving energy and reducing costs 


No matter what your requirements may be there 
is an AMPLICALL System especially designed for 
your particular application—to provide the maxi- 
mum in smooth, fast, economical inter -communi- 
cation service. Write today for the complete facts 
about AMPLICALL. 


Address Section 2-MY 


Gets Instant Beret Reise ge Sound Division of 


e Rauland Corporation 


A-C-T-1-O-N 3605 Armi 


tage Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


any of this Common Stock 


202,732 Shares 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $28.75 Per Share 


Of these shares 102,372 are outstanding and 100,000 are 
unissued. A part of the unissued shares may be pur- 
chased by warrantholders under an offering made by the 
Company to holders of its outstanding Common Stock. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any Statefrom such of the 
Underwriters, including those named below, as may legally 
distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


May 20, 1941. 


Lehman Brothers 
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NEW 
ZEALAND 


Monthly Service to 
Honolulu, Suva, 


Auckland, Sydney 


by the new liner 


AWATEA 


and the popular 


AORANGI 


Connections at Honolulu from 
California ports. Your agent 

or Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


TRAFFIC AGENTS—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Like a 
« Mystery? 


Most of us enjoy a 
good “Whodunnit?” 
in its proper time and 
@ piace. 

But there’s no place or time for 
mysteries in business. That’s why 
Business Week went one step fur- 
ther to answer “Who Has It?” in 


Here you find a host of business goods 
(Equipment, Property, Services, etc.) 
paraded before a Management audience 
that’s constantly seeking to fill such 
business needs! Write Business Week 
for information. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios ¢ Auto Radios « Tubes « 
Refrigerators ¢ Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
On June 1 2th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on May 26th, 1941. This 
is the second dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO CORPORATION | 
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AUSTRALIA 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE MARKETS 


More New Issues 


Modest improvement in the stock 
market since the first of May seems to 
have accelerated pending new issues 


| materially. Biggest news development 
| along this line was the announcement 


Wednesday afternoon at the American 


| ‘Telephone & Telegraph Co. stockhold- 
| ers’ meeting that the company proposes 


to sell $234,000,000 of convertible de- 
bentures to holders of the common 
stock. 

This will mark the first public offer- 
ing of Bell securities to the public 
since 1930, although A. T. & T. sold 
$140,000,000 of debentures to insur- 
ance companies in a private placement 
late last year. In 1930, stockholders 
were given the right to subscribe to 
additional common stock, and the year 
before they had been offered subscrip- 
tion rights to convertible debentures 
similar to those of the present issue. 

Inasmuch as this offering will not be 
ready for a month or more, the new 
issue market can busy itself with a 
number of more immediate flotations. 
One is the largest common stock 
offering to hit the Street in some 
time, that of American Viscose Co. 
This is to be undertaken next week, 
according to present schedule, by a 
group headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and Dillon, Read & Co. and including 
about 150 members. Probably the sell- 


ing group will be composed of between 
600 and 700 dealers. 

This week was marked by the flota 
tion of 202,372 shares of Merck & 
Co., Inc., common stock by a Gold- 
man, Sachs-Lehman Brothers syndicate 
A week earlier the American Barge Line 
common stock issue was placed. [hese 
with the American Viscose flotation, 
will make May a pretty fairly active 
month in point of new stock issues 

Pending bond and preferred stock 
issues are largely for public utilities, 
and these add up to considerable totals 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri is to 
market $80,000,000 of bonds and 150, 
000 shares of preferred, and Philadel 
phia ‘Co. is about ready to go with its 
$60,000,000 refunding. New York State 
Electric & Gas is ready to receive com 
petitive bids on $35,000,000 of bonds, 
$12,000,000 of preferred stock. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
50 Industrial 93.9 93.7 90.8 88.3 
20 Railroad 28.6 29.3 28.3 = 22.2 
20 Utility 44 44.9 46.2 53.2 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 90.0 90.1 90.1 83.5 
20 Railroad 66.5 67.5 65.6 48.8 
20 Utility 101.2 101.3 100.9 m4 
U. S. Government. 110.6 111.0 111.2 105.1 


Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Federal &e 
serve Bank of New York. 
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Business 


or More Trading 


New York Exchange mem- | 
ars show new spirit as Schram 
. formally named to step into 
he presidency. 


New governors of the New York 

tock Exchange, along with incoming 
hairman Robert L. Stott, formally took 
fice this week, and first order of busi- 
bess was confirmation of Emil Schram 
, the Big Board’s second paid president 
g\W—Mayl0’41,p62). To round out 
the executive personnel, John A. Cole- 
man of Adler, Coleman & Co. was 
named vice-chairman. 

But these details were pretty much 
soutine, as the Schram and Coleman se- 
ections were generally anticipated. Of 
much more significance is a new spirit in 
market circles. ‘This might be character- 
ved as an aggressive determination to 
lunch modernized programs designed 
to increase trading volume and profits. 
¢ Other Markets, Too—This new spirit 
is not confined to the Big Board. It 
suns through other markets, as might be 
judged from a conference in Washing- 
tonon Friday. At this meeting with Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission off- 
cials were sponsors of plans to help the 
New York Curb and Chicago and Bos- 
ton exchanges as well as the Big Board. 

Those invited were George P. Rea, 
president of the New York Curb, Arthur 
Betts, chairman of the Chicago Ex- 
change, John Yerxa, president of the 
Boston exchange, and Amyas Ames of 
the Big Board firm of Kidder, Peabody. 
They were asked to talk to Ganson 
Purcell of SEC on means of improving 
trading on their respective boards. 

That conference followed by only 
three days a gathering in New York de- 
scribed by participants as a “town meet- 
ing” whose purpose was typical of the 
present goings-on. About 90 partners 
in Big Board firms attended this con- 
clave, and they had as their guests Mr. 
Stott, Mr. Purcell, and one of the 
latter's associates in the SEC, Walter C. 
Loucheim, Jr. 
¢Five Suggestions— The _ instigators 
brought forward five suggestions. ‘They 


would permit members of the National | 


Association of Security Dealers to be- 
come Big Board associate members. 
They want a higher scale of commission 
rates. ‘They advocate lower commissions 
for “in-and-out” traders to encourage 
speculative volume and to broaden mar- 


kets. They approve some sort of “net | 
trading” for dealers alongside the public | 


auction market on the exchange floor. 
And they urge the SEC to help increase 
the number of stocks listed on the New 
York exchange. 

This aggressive spirit should make Mr. 
Schram’s new job a lot easier for him. 
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HOW TO ERECT YOUR OWN 


SOUND INVESTMENT STRUCTURE 


Your estate is surveyed, the 
assels you have are examined, rated and balanced 
against your liabilities while taking into consider 
ation your age, health, dependents, insurance, income 
cash, real estate, expenses, obligations and objectives 


1. THE SURVEY 


WHEN ERECTING a building, your archi- 
tect first studies and analyzes the prob- 
lem. His survey is thorough . . . and just 
as thorough should be the study of your 
assets and liabilities as a basis for an 
investment plan designed to fit you. 

Such an examination is usually reveal- 
ing. It may show your holdings are not 
properly diversified. Perhaps you're not 
fully hedged. Of course, you could try to 
re-arrange your portfolio yourself. But 
too many uncertainties exist today; and 
so you hesitate, procrastinate. When you 
do make a move it may be the wrong one, 
or one made too late. 
> The continuous and interested advice 
of the expert is needed — as frequent and 
reliable as your architect’s. For then your 
investment building progresses as_ it 
should . . . into a strong, safe structure. 

Add unlimited consultation to this 
supervision — just as you have with your 
architect — and you can dig into each 

roblem, talk it over and get the answer. 
ivery detail receives close professional 
attention. And your advisor is interested 
only in helping you obtain a safe and 
sound structure. He has nothing else to 


3. SUPERVISION — Your whole investment program 
is under continuous supervision. As the need or want 
arises, you are given immediate and specific hold, 
switch or sell advices. You are always informed when 
and how to make changes in your portfolio. 


WHAT’S WORRYING YOU? 
Are you uncertain about some of 
your holdings? Wondering whether 
to sell? ...switch?... hold? Get 
the answer to these questions. Learn 
how BABSON followers are being 
advised on the securities you hold. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


— send us your list of ro more than 
seven securities and you will be told 
which ones BABSON clients are 
being advised to eliminate. Send 
your list now ...today, for an 
immediate reply. 

BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
Babson Park, Mass. Advisors Since 1904 


i 

' 

! 
| 
1 
' 
! 
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2. THE PLAN Based on the survey findings, a 
plan is created to fit you, and proportioned for in 
come, protection, and appreciation. Your program is 
diversvufied, you are ee ae against eventualities. You 
know the cash to hold, the investments to make. 


sell . . . his experience and skill are avail- 
able on a fair fee basis. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and to 
keep you informed, you receive regular 
letters on current developments . . . just 
as you would expect from your architect 
on latest inventions and improvements 
> Isn't it clear, then, that the same kind 
of advice and attention you get when you 
erect a building you need in the erection 
of your investment structure? That help 
and guidance you can get now .. . 

All of the preparation, planning and 
supervision of your own investment struc 
ture is now yours... through BaBson’s 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE, a prod- 
uct of the oldest and foremost investment 
advisory organization of its kind. It makes 
you the beneficiary of nearly four decades 
of unchanged ownership and continuous 
experience through five booms, five panics, 
nine administrations, World War I and 
now World War II. 

If you seek to erect your own safe and 
sound investment structure on a logical 
procedure, then write today for complete 
details about this new Bapson’s Per- 
SONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE. 


4. CONSULTATIONS — You may consull with 
BABSON'S as many times as you wish in person, 
by phone, wire or mail, on any and every problem 
concerning your investment portfolio, holdings, re- 
sources or personal budget. There are no restrictions 


5. NEWS BULLETINS — You receive confidential 
weekly news ins with security and market 
analyses plus expert interpretations of the national 
and international political, financial and business 
events as they affect your estale and peace of mind. 


> This personal service is yours for the one 
yearly ) — the same fee for one and all — 
of only $120, including supervision of securi- 
ties in 25 companies ace $2 for each addi- 
tional company). 


BABSON’S F2x00nal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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NM 


FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK + NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 


Valuation Reports for 
INSURANCE 
ACCOUNTING 
FEDERAL AND LOCAL 
TAX PURPOSES 


. 
$7 Billion worth of prop- 
erty appraised since 1923 
—80 Municipal Revalua- 
tions. 

Full information upon re- 
quest—address either office: 


wed. M.CLEMINSHA Wes. 


Appraisal Engineers 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 


As MOLDED by G.E. 
General Electric’s ability to mold 
Textolite plastics products of high 
quality and at high speed production 
is based on its complete equipment 
and trained personnel. More than 
seven hundred compression and 
injection molding presses in practi- 
cally all sizes and types are run by 
experienced operators to produce 
simple or intricate parts. 

The General Electric Plastics De- 
partment is engaged in all phases of 
the plastics business — develop- 
ment, engineering, designing, styl- 
ing, mold making, molding and 
laminating. It operates plants in 
Pittsfield, Meriden, Lynn and Fort 
Wayne; sales offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Meriden, Lynn 
and Fort Wayne. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


PD-185 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Ship Pool on Job 


One freighter already on 
way to Egypt while other ves- 
sels are being collected for serv- 
ice under President's program. 


President Roosevelt’s wartime ship- 
ping pool is beginning to function. 

Somewhere out on the Atlantic, the 
Knoxville City—a 9,000-ton freighter— 
is already on the way to the Red Sea 
with supplies for Egypt. At two of the 
big piers on Staten Island in New York 
harbor, goods for the Near and Far 
East are collecting for the other 50 
freighters of the President's pool which 
are ‘already selected for service. Five 
vessels a week are arriving in New York 
for the service and when it gets under 
way there will be 15 regular sailings a 


month for the Red Sea. Foy 
freighters will operate regula: 
run to Rangoon with supplic 
China government. From Ran 
supplies will be carried over t! ta 
road to Chungking. 

@ From Every Category—Th 
000-ton cargo pool is being 
from every category of our \\ip 
services. About 40 have been tal. ; 
such  intercoastal shipping 
American-Hawaiian, Waterman St 


ship Co., American President | ing 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., |sthmiay 
Steamship Co., and the American Fy 


port Lines. Another 10 vessel 
included within a week. 

To these vessels will be added mos 
of the 83 foreign vessels which | 
been commandeered in America port 
though these vessels may be assigned 
the North Atlantic service fo1 
of lease-lend materials to Britair 

The 50 tankers already commap. 


af 


MARTINIQUE 


Scores of American planes are rusting 
at the present time on the French 
island of Martinique in the Carib- 
bean, where they were stranded on 
their way to Paris, when the French 
capitulated to Germany last year. 
Also at Martinique, which is the most 


= 


important French colonial possession 
in this hemisphere, are several impor- 
tant vessels of the French fleet and a 
large store of French gold. Rumors 
that German tourists are arriving on 
the island are behind reports that 
President Roosevelt will invite the 
nations of the Western Hemisphicre 
to occupy the island jointly. 
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Busines: 


ed fom American oil companies | 
4) be a igned the run from the Ven- | 
jela oi! fields to Britain. 
Shipbui!ding—At the same time that 
he shipp:ng pool is being rounded out, 
werts ace pushing plans to boost the 
beady expanded shipbuilding program 
{ the government by placing big orders 
th Great Lakes builders. Because it 
. impossible to bring big freighters 
though the Welland Canal to the St. 
Lawrence, OT through the Chicago 
Drainage Canal and the Mississippi to 
New Orleans, the vessels built along 
the Lakes will be either shallow-draft 
» small-size freighters of 3,000 to 4,000 
tons 

Old-timers recalled that during the | 
ist war 430 ships of a total of 1,612,- | 
“0 tons were built on the Great Lakes. 
¢ Division of Responsibilities?—Rumors 
persist an Washington that the Presi- 
dent is planning to divide the respon- 
sibilities of the Maritime Commission, 


kaving Rear Admiral Emery S. Land in | 


charge of the massive building program 
ad placing some other experienced 


shipping hand in charge of the actual | 


erations of the shipping pool. 

“Sir Arthur Salter has been sent to 
this country from London to recom- 
mend shifts which will best satisfy Brit- 
ish needs and to dicker for the tem- 
porary transfer of certain British routes 


in non-combat areas to American ships | 


« that British beats will be available | 


for the North Atlantic service. 


Canada Will Help 


U.S. orders are to be 


placed under Hyde Park pact, | 


but industrial coordination is 
moving very slowly. 


OTTAWA-—Look for the United 
States to place orders for munitions 
equipment in the Dominion in the next 
few weeks, but don’t expect Canada 
to meet all the extravagant claims that 
have been made for it in some of the 
public announcements in both Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. 

Canada has a number of ordnance 
factories that are working at top speed 
and producing important quantities of 


guns and shells for both Canada and | 


Britain. In some cases, these plants are 
in a position to accept additional orders 
from the United States but it is not 


believed that they will be pushed to take | 


a huge quantity of United States busi- 
ness just now because it might cut into 
deliveries for the British. 

* Shipyard Expansion—Canada’s ship- 
yards, however, are likely to be expanded 
rather quickly to handle orders from 
the United States for small and 
medium-sized boats for defense pur- 


poses. A naval mission from Washing- | 
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PROPERLY 
DESIGNED 
CLOSE-LIMIT 


IDROP 


FF ORGINGS 
WILL 


SPEED 
DEFENSE 


“7 HE solution of the 
creased load thrown 
on the forging industry 


les not only m the use of 
modern equipment .. such as Chambersburg Hammers .. but 
also in properly designed forgings .. forgings to closer 
tolerances. Close tolerances mean less metal needed for cach 
forging, less machining necessary to finish, fewer man-hours 
per piece, less horsepower... savings of vital importance NOW. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS * CECOSTAMPS ¢ PRESSES 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS HELPS FIGHT THE WAR 
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nis in the Dominion now, surveying 
ipvards On both coasts and along the 
ies. Best guess in Ottawa is that Can- 
, may fit up a certain number of 
jys to assemble the “ugly ducklings” 
hich arc being fabricated on a mass 
} cis in the United States and shipped 
» special yards for assembly. 

Amy trucks, a number of special 
,rieties, are already rolling down the 
sembly line in Canada, for both Brit- 

4, and Canadian forces. ‘Truck pro- 
yction is running 160% ahead of last 
et already and could be stepped up 
wrther if necessary. 

Raw Materials—But raw materials are 
shat the United States is likely to want 
most from Canada if the war lasts long. 

here is already a shortage of nickel 
for other than defense needs. Aluminum 
is on the mandatory priority list too, 
und zinc is almost completely under 
overnment control. Canada can sup- 
ph additional quantities of all these 
products and copper, asbestos, and per- 
haps small quantities of chrome. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and Wil- 
jam L. Batt of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management are in Canada this 
week surveying the possibilities for 
doser industrial coordination. Definite 
orders are expected to be placed as soon 
as they have completed their survey. 
¢Moving Slowly—Despite these signs 
of activity, Canadian business men feel 
that the coordination of war production 
under the Hyde Park agreement is mov- 
ing at too leisurely a pace. These men 
know that there are industrial execu- 
tives in both Washington and Ottawa 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
production facilities in both countries 
and who could integrate their activities 
for more efficient output. 

Canada is still discussing plans to 
curb retail buying to release factories for 
production of defense goods, but little 
effective progress has been made beyond 
the automatic curb caused by higher 
taxes. In Ottawa, there is talk of cur- 
tailing the production of private cars, 
and instalment sales in all fields may be 
restricted by government action. But 
on the whole, the buying wave which 
started before Easter continues. 

In normal times, the bills which 

passed the Lower House of the Quebec 
provincial legislature last week would 
have created a real stir in the Dominion, 
for they provide for the expropriation 
of the privately-owned Beauharnois 
Power Co. on the St. Lawrence by the 
Quebec government. Opponents of 
public ownership have denounced the 
provincial government, but otherwise it 
has attracted little attention. 
* Lower Rates Promised—The govern- 
ment will pay nearly $100,000,000 to 
acquire the properties and promise that 
they will be able to lower power prices 
to levels which now prevail in Ontario, 
where the government has long oper- 
ated the vast Ontario Hydro. 
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BULL 


This bull was just one of 53 purebred 
shorthorns recently purchased in the 
United States by General Rafael L. 


Trujillo, ex-president of the Dominzi- | 


can Republic, to add to the herd he is 
accumulating on his livestock farm 
and to improve herds in the island. 


Britain’s purchase of 120,000,000 bu. 
of Canadian wheat for delivery during 
the next 12 months eases the wheat 
surplus situation slightly for this coun- 
try. A further move to help meet farmer 
demand for price equalization is the 
fixing of a minimum wholesale butter 
price for the summer season. The peg 
for May is set at 294¢ and will be 
moved up half a cent a month through 
October, giving the producer from 44¢ 


to 6¢ more than last summer’s prices. 


Nazi Synthetics 


Seeking to be independ- 
ent of cotton, Reich leads in 
output of staple fiber. 
ration will be reduced June 2. 


BERLIN—For the first time in his- | 


tory, staple fiber producers last year 
turned out more poundage than rayon 
filament producers, and Germany out- 


stripped all other countries in the pro- | 


duction of staple fiber. 

Figures were released by the Berlin 
Institute for Business Research this 
week showing that world production of 
staple fiber last year ran to 612,000 tons, 
of which the Germans produced 250,- 
000 tons. The United States (with 
ample supplies of wool and cotton) pro- 
duced only 37,000 tons. 

World rayon production amounted to 


Meat | 


No time to 
waste these busy days—industry, 
springing to America’s defense, needs 
tools quickly and SKILSAW TOOLS 
are ready for delivery as quickly as 
you need them! Our big new plant is 
humming... turning out tools for 
eager hands... filling stocks for job- 
bers ... using every modern means to 
keep the delivery line unbroken. 

When you buy SKILSAW TOOLS 
you get quick service—but you also 
get tools that bring faster production, 
lower costs, and a determined day- 
after-day performance that makes 
men say, “Here are tools you can al- 
ways depend on!”’ 

Ask your distributor for a demonstration 
A i aegr 


ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH GRINDERS + FLOOR SANDERS 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies. 
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TIMELY 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
FOR AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


1. UNITED “Realistic, sturdy, fearless.”—Time. 
WE STAND! “Here at last is the book that evaluates 


the American defensive set-up as calmly 


The Defense of the and intelligently as hough ie were a 

: report by an exceptionally brilliant officer 
Western Hemisphere to that non-existent defense planning 
Hanson W. BALDWIN body which the author see as our 


Military Expert of the N. Y. Times most grevious need.”—Fletcher Pratt 
7 ° Book-of-the-Month Ciub News. 


2. TOUGHEN UP, A brisk, timely book for every one that 


tells you how to build up your health. 


AMERICA! steady your nerves and increase your 


stamina for the difficult times ahead 


Yo 7 He advises on diet, exercise, relaxation. 
Victor G. HEIseEr, M.D. posture, and “diseases we give our 
Author of selves.” Every American owes it to 
; ’ himself and to his country to achieve 
An American Doctor's Odyssey and safeguard good health. Dr. Heiser 
$2.00 here- points out the way 
~~") vA 
3 ARSENAL Why does our defense program seem s: 
. slow in getting started? Why can't we 


turn out planes and tanks as fast as 

OF DEMOCRACY V-8’s? In this book the Editor of 
reat | Machinist gives you the an 

P swers. e describes what “tooling up” 

How Industry Builds Our Defense means and ew long it takes, how bottle 
. sete necks are ing unplugged through pri- 
BURNHAM FINNEY orities, how the OPM works, etc. In 
$2.50 short, now you can find out where Amer 


ica stands today. 


4. RUNNING A To help owners and managers of machine 


shops, large or small, in better, speedie: 


MACHINE SHOP handling of defense production, these 


well-known technical writers now cover 


. . shop management—with workable methods 
Frep H. Cotvin and suggestions on everything from shop 
and layout to inspection methods—how to 
Frank A. STANLEY equip the shop, how to route and handle 
work, how to estimate, how to train 
$3.50 workers, etc. 
This book discusses in detail the type of 
5. CIVIL Protection that is needed against the ~ 
AIR DEFENSE various methods of air attack—high ex- ) 
plosives bombings, incendiary raids and 
Lr. Cor. A. M. Prentiss, U. S. A. aerial gas attacks. The organization of ) 
2.75 J air raid warnings and construction of 
. bomb shelters for industry, business and 
“One of the significant works of the home are explained. An indispens- 
1941."—J ‘ J i able book for every employer, govern- 
. nfantry Journa ment official, and public-spirited citizen. 


10 DAYS’ 
EXAMINATION 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the books encircled below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for 
the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance.) 


1 2 3 4 5 
Name CUSG CHG bs 69595-46445 4465060550 000.056 +5 060606) 00% 6d a ee edaeaneon den 
Address Position 
City and State Company ........ . BW 5-24-41 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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| production of synthetic t 


522,000 tons, with the U; 
responsible for 177,000 ton: 
many produced only 80,00: 
@ In Place of Cotton—Berj;; 
planners continue to stre 


rials as a means of freeing | 
a dependence on cotton, th: 
plies of which in the past 
from the United States. In 

war, the Germans in 194( 
to boost staple fiber product 
tons ahead of 1939. 

But while the Germans e | 
able to meet the increasing war, 
demands on industry, the food sityat 
is less favorable. Beginning J ? 
mans will receive smaller nea: 
tions—at least for the summer. y 
vegetables are more plentiful. Ratio, 
are being cut from 500 gran 
more than a pound) to 400 eram 
person per week. This is the first 
duction in the basic food rations 
Germans since the outbreak of the 
except the minor cut in bread itions f 
adults in the summer of 194( 

@ Army’s Needs Grow—Officially, +) 
slash in the meat rations is due to + 
increased consumption of meat by th 
army, which has grown vastly in sz 
since the war front has been pushe 
into the Balkans and northern Africg 
Germany is believed to have 12,000, 

men under arms now, compared wit! 
no more than 8,000,000 at the time of 
the blitz last spring. Soldiers receive 
much greater meat rations than th 
civilian public. Even workers at hom 
get nearly double the ordinary civilia 
rations. A second reason for the cut 1 
the meat ration is the necessitv of adjust 
ing current consumption to the reduced 
number of livestock on the Continent 
(due to shortage of fodder imports cre 
ated by the British blockade) and + 
the longer time required to fatten hogs 


| when fed on potatoes, as is necessary in 


Germany today, rather than the custo- 
mary corn and other fodder concen- 
trates. 

© Butter Production—Butter rations are 
not being reduced. The government 
Food Distribution Bureau, in an an 
nouncement this week, claimed that 
Greater Germany (including Holland 
and Denmark) has become the world’ 
second largest producer of butter. With 
output of more than 600,000 tons : 
year, Germany is second only to the 
United States. 

The spring crop outlook in cont: 
nental Europe is not bright. All of cen- 
tral Europe has had an unusually late 
spring, though a stretch of warm sunny 
weather in the next few weeks would 
quickly improve the outlook for the 
grain crops. Less grain is likely to be 
available in the Balkans than normal 
because of both the war and _ the 
weather, but Germans believe that they 
will be able to cover any deficit by 
increased purchases from Russia. 
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ratistics, Surveys, Etc. 


rhe U.S. Census Bureau sends out 
the alarining report that the big cities 
in the U. S. are steadily going feminine. 
iMTen years ago females outnumbered 
$$ males in 63 big cities, but today they 
outstrip them in 76 big cities out ‘of 92. 
beam For the benefit of marriage brokers, 
asad escort bureaus, or other interested pat 
tiatindllm tes-Atlanta has the greatest margin in 
> Cf vor of women (only 84.9 men to every 
at JAj00 women), while the Richmond 
W] Borough of New York City (109.3 males 
we to every 100 females) is the most mascu- 
it line urban center in these parts. 
ns 1 Some less useful though possibly 
‘tag more Surprising information came out 
of th of a survey sponsored by the Eagle 
e yal Printing Ink Co. of New York among 
ns fol manufacturers of all kinds of products, 
on the best-selling colors in various 
_ th@li fields. You might have known that the 
) th consumers’ favorite color in autos was 


» th black, and in men’s hats, gray—but did 

v2 vou know too that, right next to white, 
shed the favorite color in sheets was peach, 
icq and in plumbing fixtures, suntan? 


vita Forward for Defense! 


eive New defense developments are com- 

them ing along so thick and fast that it’s hard 

to keep up with them. At least three of 

liam those that have turned up in the last 

t ggg week, though, are worth noticing. 

ust For one thing, President Roosevelt's 
scottie, Falla, was lured by a snide pub- 
licity agent into accepting the post of 
chief executive of a newly-formed auxil- 
lary Organization to Bundles for Britain 
—whoe membership is restricted to 


Barkers for 


dogs only—known as 
Bntain, 

lor another, 
of the Republic nantes Corp. plant 


the personnel director 
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- MANUFACTURERS 
and their WORKERS 
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5128 PANGBORN All Steel Frame, 
Cloth Screen Dust Collectors are in 
daily operation today—protecting 
men, products and machinery from 
destructive dust. 

If you have a dust control or dust 
salvage problem to solve, the 30 
years successful experience of our 
organization is a background you 


e, 


~. should consider when determining 
what equipment you will specify for 
your needs. 


PANGBORN 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Dust Control and Blast Cleaning Equipment 


HAGERSTOWN - - - - - MARYLAND 
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in East Farmingdale, L. I., ¢} 
might make the long hours « 
work seem less arduous to th 


the Nassau and Suffolk Coun: ¢,,. 


phony Orchestra came over to + 
and played lunch-hour conce 
week. 


And finally there was the t Some 110) 
Minneapolis, now running sey America 
week on defense work, which 1 Roget 
it will always have a full Sun ( Board of the 
on the job—net by relying on \ ad ship Co of 
crs’ patriotic feelings, yet, but un observations 
ning a $100 “bank night” in th. pgp Slations t0 
every Sunday. *— Biwhat he san 

, bearing © 
Factory-Dunked | quote hes 

The food manufacturers arc ing Business 
wonderful job the way they're sak pot inclined 
it easier and easier for us to t but — 
personally we think they've gone 4 littl ree in 


too far, now that one of th } 
brought out a pre-dunked dough ut. 


Innocent Fun 


The biggest thing we've ever scen in 
the way of war toys is the hand-operated 
tank made by the Liberty ‘Tank Co 
San Francisco (688 Sutter St.). An ide, 
object for Junior to have around the 
house or yard, it is a motor-driven 
model that is steered and controlled just 


like a regular tank. It runs for a couple 
of days on a nickel’s worth of gasoline, 
can climb obstacles, cross “‘trenches’— 
and turn any ordinary household into a 
shambles resembling a besieged town in 
15 minutes—15, or less. 


Slice 


The Vargas diamond, largest in the 
world, is now in the process of being cut 
into 23 pieces which will be worth 
about $2,000,000 (BW —Apr.19°41,p3+4). 
The first piece, worth $30,000, was 
lobbed off last week. A rotary saw had 
been working on it for six weeks, and 
the man who did the cutting lost six 


Ib. and had to go away for a rest. 
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Business 


HE TRADING POST 


hanging Responsibilities 


Some months ago, in speaking to the 
American Merchant Marine Conference, 
Roger D. Lapham, Chairman of the 
Be ard of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co offered some well-thought-out 
spservations on employer-employee_re- 
tions to his maritime associates. But 
what he said still is to the point and has 
, bearing outside his own industry. So 
| quote here some pertinent extracts: 

* * * 

Business as a whole, unquestionably, is 
sot inclined to look too far ahead. ‘That fail- 
oo has been one of the weaknesses of busi- 
ves. The business man, generally speaking, 
velcomes immediate results provided they 
ie reasonably satisfactory. If he is getting by 
‘odav, why worry too much about tomorrow? 
Reliance on one labor leader, or group of la- 
hor leaders, reliance on one labor party, is 
yot a safe foundation upon which to build. 
We all of us retire, liquidate, go broke or 
pass away, and if we want permanency, we 
must plan something which will survive the 
cimination of any particular individual or 
soup of individuals. . 

If we, as managers of industry, are willing 
today to look ahead and face reality, we will 
pend more time and effort in strengthening 
industry organizations charged with the duty 
ff maintaining peaceful labor relations. We 
an, as | say, take a lesson from labor itself. 
\ labor leader should have, and usually does 
have, one objective. He devotes his entire 
time and effort to getting all he reasonably 
can for his membership. The employer is 
handicapped, for though on the one hand 
he should strive for unity for the purposes 
of collective bargaining, nevertheless he com- 
petes on the other hand with the others in 
his industry in selling his goods and services. 

* x * 

All the more reason why management 
should set up strongly organized and cen- 
tralized groups managed by men not working 
for any one employer, but devoting 100 per 
cent of their time to each industry as a 
whole. Officers of such organizations, to do 
their job properly, should be men of ability 
and high standard. They must be backed not 
only in principle, but in practice by the top- 
side executives of each industry. Their use- 
fulness dwindles if they are looked upon 
merely as paid recording secretaries. 

The right man to head any organization 
of this kind is hard to find. It is a difficult 
job to serve more than one master, and if 
vou are looking for real leadership you must 
pay for it. There is a wide and growing field 
for such men as these. They should be 
charged with the duty of furthering the long 
range interests of the industry they represent, 
and they must be prepared to police the 
backsliders, for there are always such. But 
above all, they must deal fairly, openly, and 
firmly with the labor representatives who 
face them across the bargaining table. 

This, I think, is in accord with the 
world-wide trend today, for whether we like 
it or not these are changing times, and I 
believe that history will record that this 
country is now, and for some time has 
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been in the middle of a social and economic 
revolution. How much better that we 
undergo it, as fast as it sometimes seems, in 


this way rather than in the methods that | 
are now popular, or at least prevalent, in | 


Europe. 
If we are to retain the fundamentals of 
what we call the system of private enter 


prise, upon which the democratic political | 


system rests, we must face the present and 

the future as realistically as possible. It 

may be pleasant to sigh for the days that 

are no morc, or to hope for their return, 

but it is neither practical nor intelligent. 
x x * 

In the narrow sense of the past, manage- 
ment has been considered solely responsible 
to its ownership, to its stockholders, but I 
think there is a growing conviction that in 
the broader sense management’s duty to its 
customers, the public, together with the 
proper consideration to those on the pay- 
roll, comes first. Even some of manage- 
ment’s most critical stockholders may well 
admit in time that their own interests will 
be better served if management is far- 
sighted and smart enough to anticipate and 
adjust itself to conditions of which many 
of those who are not in the front lines can 
have but little conception. 

American management will, I am certain, 
face, and successfully face its changing re- 
sponsibilities, for unless it does American 
management as we know it today will not 
survive. American management has always 
successfully faced its responsibilities before, 
it has always survived in the general sense. 
I know it will again. 


Office in Step with Shop 


Some time ago, under the head “Of- 
fice Bottleneck,” this department re- 
ferred to a possible shortage of office 


equipment that might seriously impede | 


defense progress even as we worked out 
of the more spectacular bottlenecks. 

Comes now the news that Wright 
Acronautical Corp. was not one of those 
to be caught napping. Just about the 
time our little reminder appeared they 
were getting their heads together with 
the systems experts, engineers, and de- 
signers of the Globe-Wernicke Co. And 
now one of the largest orders for office 
equipment that has been placed any- 
where since we started on defense has 
been placed with the latter company for 
Wright’s new Cincinnati plant. 

It covers about 40 carloads of steel 
desks, chairs, bookcases, wardrobes, filing 
cabinets, and other office equipment. 
More than 1,000 steel desks and nearly 
1,500 steel office chairs are in the order. 

The efficiency of any production plant 
will depend on production control; and 
control will depend in turn on ade- 
quate administrative staff and equip- 
ment. Foresighted management will not 
become so absorbed in the shop end of 
the job as to overlook the need to plan 
far ahead on the office end as well. W.C. 


Biggest News in 
the Carbon Paper 
Field! 


wy: 
OLD TOWN 


takes the curl 


out of Carbon! 


AT LAST OLD TOWN solves the problem 
which has baffled carbon paper makers since 
the industry began . . 


from carbon! 


New curlproof DAWN CARBON resists 
heat and humidity, defies dampness and 


removing the curl 


cold, stays flat as your desktop. Gives 


clean, sparkling impressions after days of 
hard usage. Moreover, DAWN costs no 
more than ordinary carbon. Shall we 
send samples? 


OLD TOWN PURE SILK, aristocrat 
of typewriter ribbons, gives “tone” 
to executive correspondence. Write 
for your free copy of “The Secret 
of Beautiful Letters.” 


“MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION® wy 


750 PACIFIC STREET, SROOKLYN, N. Y 


Why lose 
MILLIONS of HOURS 
waiting for things to dry 


Au kinds of products from ty 


writers to ma- 
chine tools, trucks, buses, and farm machinery 
are now finished 50% faster, thanks to PARLON- 
fortified enamels. Oven capacity is doubled . . . 
large equipment is air-dried in half the usual 
time, saving the cost of installing oversized ovens. 
P. isa new, film-forming material, with 
which progressive paint manufacturers are add- 
ing many valuable peeapentes 
to synthetic enamels. 
PARLON-fortified enam- 
els dry to a h flexible 
finish with a deep, full body; 
excellent gloss: and improved 
tint and gloss retention. They 
have improved resistance to 
acids, alkalies, petroleum oils, 
and cleaners. 
If your opie is not yet 
ready with P. ON-synthet- 
ic enamels, use the coupon. 


FREE BOOK COUPON sili tly 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mcosroratto 
933% Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send more information 
about PARLON-synthetic enamels. 
Ps abn bekeddndccivceedsccssecs 
Company... 
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THE TREND 


A NEW RULING CLASS? 


It isn’t often that a book on political economy makes 
a literary stir. Usually such works are read by a few 
philosophers, economists, and intellectuals and then pass 
into the almost forgotten limbo of research libraries— 
to become a footnote for college students of future 
generations. But James Burnham’s 285-page treatise on 
“The Managerial Revolution” has not met that fate. 
For the author picked the right subject at the right time 
—and found a fairly ready market. In broad verbal sweeps 
—and Burnham possesses the knack of the vivid phrase— 
he paints a provocative picture of the changing world 
we live in, by pulling together in an all-embracing theory 
the political, economic, and social cross-currents that go 
on—not only in the United States, but also in Germany, 
Russia, Japan, Great Britain, and [taly. 


@ Burnham picked a subject which has everybody 
wondering. What does this war mean? Is it just another 
imperialist struggle? And after the war, will nations settle 
back to their pre-Munich economic relationships? And 
he comes up with a specific answer. He invests the 
multifarious cross-currents of the world we live in with 
a trend—a trend that he calls the managerial revolution. 
For, argues Burnham, this is not just a war for national- 
istic supremacy. A rev olution is going on under cover of 
the war, and is being greatly accelerated by the war. This 
revolution, he says, represents the rise of a new tuling 
class—the managers—all over the world. 

How does this come about? According to Burnham’s 
analysis, capitalism has become a social liability; it gets 
in the way of full production and full employment; 
for, under capitalism, the purpose of production is 
profit. And when no profits are to be made, the factories 
close down, even though the raw materials, the machin- 
ery, the workers, and the plant managers are available. 
Profit-seeking absentee owners tell the managers to 
lay off, and operations cease. Over-all result: panics, 
depressions, and persistent unemployment. This wastage 
of machine power and man hours, continues Burnham, 
is too much for the managers. It goes against the grain. 
‘They regard it as inefficient and socially undesirable. And 
sooner or later, he argues, the managers (not the work- 
ers, as Marx said) burst their chains, and revolt. 


@ Now, who are these managers who are going to 
wrench themselves free from the control of the owner 
class? They are the engineers, the technicians, industrial 
experts, economic planners, and social administrators. 
They will ally themselves with the government, as in 


Germany and Russia. Indeed, they will be the govern- 
ment, declares Burnham. And he includes among his 
managers the man who can make a good fireside chat 
and mould public opinion as well as the man who can 
make an assembly line rur. Indeed, he observes, the 
war has expedited the process of a change in the social 
“structure. Are not the men with the know-how an integral 
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part of this government as well as of the governm: nts jn 
Germany and Russia? 

By no means is Burnham’s theory of the mai 9 
class an original contribution to social philosop) 
1919, Thorstein Veblen, one of America’s most forth. 
right economic thinkers, discussed the possibility of an 
“incoming industrial order” under which “Resource 
Engineers, Production Engineers, and Production Econ. 
omists” would run the show. Veblen reasoned that the 
engineers would take over in order to “correct the short. 
comings of the old order . . . and provide reasonably 
proportioned employment . . . and an equitable and 
sufficient supply of goods and services to consumers.” 


© Veblen’s ideas did not die. In fact, they were vio 
lently revived by Howard Scott and his Technocrats 
in 1932 with a front-page splash in most newspaper. 
And Technocracy is now dignified with two paragraphs 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Technocracy’s thesis 
was that “control of society and the means of produc- 
tion should be placed in the hands of engineers and 
scientists.” Burnham, himself, uses the emergence of 
the Technocrats as further evidence of the trend toward 
the managerial society. But that is as far as his book goes. 
The author never gets around to detailing how his 
managerial society will work. 

Consider our present-day society. We know what 
makes it tick. We know that the social dynamic is 
to make a profit. This is a clear, understandable, com- 
prehensive, and self-contained explanation of our society. 
But Burnham never indicates what the social drive of 
his new order is to be. Or does he mean to imply that 
in the incoming society every man will have the desire 
to become a manager in order to get on top of the social 
heap? 


© The fact that Burnham leaves his managers on a high 
perch—running things—without quite explaining the 
modus operandi of their management—is a major short- 
coming. Though he postulates that the ownership of 
the means of production is a thing of the past, in no 
way does he demonstrate that the ownership of stocks 
and bonds which yield a profit and a return on capt 
tal—will be eliminated. This emolument of ownership 
remains. Therefore, the development into a managerial 
society might more logically be called a transition than 
a revolution. Burnham depicts a change in the form of 
society as if it were a change in its substance. 

That, however, does not disqualify “The Managerial 
Revolution” as a book worth reading. The author’ 
object was to focus attention on current economic and 
social problems—to provoke thought. And by that ct 
terion—as numerous columns of newspaper and maga 
zine discussion testify—Burnham’s book is a success. 
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